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KN the popular mind Wesley has been so completely identified with the ignorant and 


humble multitudes to whose spiritual elevation he gave all the best endeavors of bis life, 


and his ministers were so often men of very meagre intellectual gifts, and the great church 
which be founded, in its early days, set such slight estimate upon any other human attain- 
ments than those of a purely Spiritual kind, that Wesley himself bas been underrated on the 
intellectual side. ‘But bis scholarship was of fine quality. Wesley was Greek lecturer in 
the University, and fellow of Lincoln College, at twenty-four years of age. Hewas the 
peer, in his intellectual endowments, of any literary character of that most literary period. 
No gownsman of the University, no lawned and mitred prelate of his time, was intellectually 
the superior of this itinerating (Methodist -a bishop more truly than the Archprelate of 
Canterbury himself in everything but the empty name. The hosts of literary pampbleteers 
and controversialists that rained their attacks upon bis system, in showers, were made to 
feel the keenness of bis logic and the staggering weight of bis responsive blows. It is a fine 
sight to look upon from this distance, that of this single, modest man, an unpretentious 
knight of true religion and consecrated learning, beset for forty years by scores, yes, bun- 
dreds, of assailants, armed in all the ostentation of churchly dignity, shooting at bim with 
their arrows of tracts and sermons ; newspaper writers pouring upon him their ceaseless 
squibs ; malicious critics assailing bis motives and his methods with innuendoes and false 
suggestions ; ponderous professors tilting at him with heavier lances of book and stately 
treatise ; and he, alone, giving more than thrust for thrust, and his brother Charles fur- 
nishing the inspiriting accompaniment of martial music until the one man has chased a 


thousand and the two have put ten thousand to flight. 


— Rev. 8. E. Herrick, D. D., in “ Some Heretics of Yesterday.” 
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THE STUDY OF THE LAW 


How and Where Most Advan- 
tageous 


Letter to a Candidate 


~N the study of Jurisprudence much of the 
interest, and nearly all the amusement, 
come from investigations into historical, bio- 
graphical and antiquarian questions. The 
importance of these investigations is self-ev- 
ident. Noman thoroughly comprebends a 
law, a code, an institution, or a govern- 
ment, until he has learned whence and how 
it came to be. Noman is fi: to perpetuate 
the honor of a noble profession until he has 
personally paid honor to the great and good 
men who madsit noble. Cartainly, Ameri- 
can students of American law should ac- 
quaint themssives with the great masters 
who, in ths beginnings of our national life, 
elaborated a form of free government anda 
balance of legislative, jadicialand executive 
powers, which wera epocnbal in the world’s 
history. 

To the young lawyer who visits Piymouth 
Rock, how interesting to read in the local 
records the following quaint ordinance pro- 
muigated by the Piigrim Fathers so soon 
after their landing, for the purpose of insur- 
ing to themselves and to their children the 
great right of trial by jury: — 


“It is ordained, 17 day of Dacember, anno 
1623, by this Court then held, that ail criminall 
facts, and ale» all matiers of trespass and dcbis 
between manapd man shoald be tried by ver- 
dict of twelve honest men to be impanneiled by 
authority in forme ofa jury upon their oaths.” 


In infant communities the safe keeping of 
criminals is as important as in the oldest and 
richest; bat the facilities are not the same. 
This suggests to the magistrates in new 
countries the obvious truth that the safe 
keeping of any part of a prisoaer may as well 
subserve the ends of justice as the careful 
housing of his whole body in a castle-like 
stronghold. Compared with the costly 
prisons of our generation, the stocks of an- 
cient England were cheap, and not less se- 
cure. Accordingly, immediately after the 
settlement of Boston, in 1630, the magis- 
trates employed a carpenter, one Edward 
Palmer, to construct the stocks needed to 
protect the little town from lawless men. He 
periormed the work, and in due time pre- 
sented his modest bill, little anticipating the 
result. The magistrates, being conscien- 
tiously frugal dispensers of public moneys, 
pronounced his charges exorbitant, fined 
him for his misdemeanor, and, with a kind 
of grim humor, further sentenced him to 
confinement one hour in his own new stocks. 
Such was the dedication of the first contriv- 
ance forthe detention of evil doers in Bos- 
ton. At this late day the antiquarian can 
locate the transaction for you within a very 
tew feet. 

From 1637 to 1640 there was but one lawyer 
in the metropolis of Massachusetts Colony. 
He came from England to offer his services 
to the honest colonists; but as every man 
had been trained to be his own lawyer, and 
as nO Man was permitted to give or take a fee 
for service as counsel, poor Thomas Lechford 
was in three years starved out and had to re- 
turn whence he came. The revenge he took 
you may see in the book he published in 
1642, entitled *“* Plain Dealing.’ The effzct 
of the book on the colonists cannot, of 
course, be perfectly known; but the 
chances for the professional lawyer slowly 
improved; and at Plymouth, on the seventh 
of Jaly, 1681, this ordinancs was enacted: — 


“ Attorneyes allownes. It is ordered by this 
court, that there shall not be allowed above five 
shillings cost for any attorney, or attorneyes, to 
any one action — and when there shall happen 
to be bat one attorney entertained bat one day 
in any one action, then to have two shillings 
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and six pence onely allowed him for costs 
therein.” 


Thus huombie were the beginnings of the ev- 
olution of American retaining fees and 
charges for professional services at the Bar. 

Noble was the action of many of the early 
members of the profession in this country. 
Instead of looking for pecaniary rewards, 
they in not a few cases sacrificed salaries, 
emoluments, and the dignities of offi :ial sta- 
tion, that they might defend the rights and 
liberties of their fellow countrymen. Wit- 
ness James O:is, who, when called upon to 
defend the odious “‘ Writs of Assistance,” 
laid down his high offi:e of Advocate Ganer- 
al of the Admiralty, and allying himself with 
his people, delivered an argument against 
the writs so fervent and cogent and over- 
whelming, that one of his hearers, John 
Adams, concludes his later historic eulogy of 
it with the words, ‘‘ American Independ- 
ence was then and there born.’”’ To stand 
where Otis then stood, beneath the same 
roof and with'n the same walis, is ao in- 
spiration which few young men can éver 
forget. 

When about finishing one’s college course 
the question is often asked, ‘‘ Waere can an 
American youth most advantageously study 
American law?’”’ ‘he answer would seem to 
be, ‘* Wherever he can best, most realizing- 
ly, master the rise, development, and pres- 
ent state of American law in ‘te organic 
unity of life.’ Virginia and Massachusetts 
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are the States which carry us furthest back 
in that development; and no single city so 
connects the beginnings and endings with 
all the intermediate stages as does the capi- 
tal of Massachusetts. In Boston the student 
finds himseif ina kind of National Exposi- 
tion of graded Courts, and legal precedents, 
and jadicial archives, and historic momori- 
als of statesmanehip — all in their proper 
chronological setting — all fascinating the 
investigator, and illuminating, as nothing 
else could, the rise and history of Amsrican 
jurisprudence. 

All good schools of law have many things 
incommon. All employ at least some com- 
mon methods; and, cf course, all have need 
of like appliances. Still, no two law schools 
are just alike; and toa person like yourself, 
about to select the oneto which he will go, 
the points wherein schools are alike are less 
important than those in which they differ. 
On this account you willdoubtless be glad to 
learn some of the things peculiar to the law 
department of Boston Uaiversity — things 
which it wiil bs useful to know whatever the 
school you may finally decide to attend. 

First, then, the school in question is not 
only located in historic Boston, but also sit- 
uated in the bast possible relation to the 
UCourts, the offices and baunte of lawyers. It 
is inthe massive {[saac Rich Hall, midway in 
the short avenue, of three hundred feet, 
which connects the new State House with 
the new Court House. With its site, Isaac 
Rich Hall cost over a quarter of a million 
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dollars, and has every convenience adapting 
it to its purpose. No other school of ite kind 
in this country represents so generous an in- 
vestment. 

Its faculty has from the beginning beem 
the largest of its kind in America. it num- 
bers ten professors, twelve additional 
lecturers, twelve additional instructors, or 
thirty-four io all. The charges for instruc- 
tion, however, are less than in some of the 
schools having smaller faculties. 

Its students now in attendance number 
over four handred, including many gradu- 
ates of the strongest college. in the United 
States. Graduates of the school are repre- 
sented in nearly every State in the Union, 
some of them upon the bench in Courts of 
highest resort. Atthe time of the annexa- 
ticn of the Hawaiian Islaids, one of these 
graduates was a Judge in the Highest Coart, 
one @ Minister cf Foreigao Affairs, a third the 
Deputy Attorney General of the Republic, 
and a fourth its Chief Marshal. 

It is a fact of no small interest in the his- 
tory of legal education in America that thie 
was the first Law School to present a regular 
course of instruction three years in length 
and to reqaire its completion in order to 
graduation. Hare also was initiated on a 
large scale the plan of having nearly every 
important subject simultaneously taught ip 
two different methods and by two different 
members of the staff of instruction. The de- 
velopment of the system has been traced im 
** Legal Training in Boston University ” by 
William V. Kelien, LL. B., Ph.D. Sse also 
an illustrated article in *‘ Tne Green Bag,’” 
Vol. [., or Dr. George Gary Bush’s * History 
of Higher Education in Massachusetts,’” 
published by the U.S. Bureau vf Education. 
Washington, D. C., pp. 341-363. 

Beside the large working library of the 
School the etuadents have access, without ex- 
pense, to the tmmenze collections of the Bos- 
ton Public Library, in a palatial building 
which alone cost over two and a half millions 
of dollars. 

In the Law School building is what is be- 
lieved to be the largest collection of portraite 
and likenesses of legal celebrities, American 
and foreign, to be foundin this country-~- 
One of them,a portrait of the late Daan, 
costing over five thousand dollars, was pre- 
sented by the alumni. 

in their season amplest opportunity ie 
found for wheeling, boating, bathing, skat- 
ing, horseback riding, etc. Athletic asso- 
clations abound not oaly in the city, but 
also in its beautiful suburbs. ‘The parks and 
parkways, on which more than twenty mill- 
ions of dollars have recently been expended, 
are delightful places for recreative exercise. 
Bunker Hill and Plymouth, Concord and 
Loxington, Daxbury and Salem — not to 
speak of the homes and haunts of the great 
American statesm3n, philosophers and poets 
— are readily accassibie by wheel or electric 
car; so that even odd hours and holidays 
may be made delightfully instractive. For 
@ young man who makes a wiss use of hie 
opportunities during a three years’ coarse, it 
is not difficult to acquire a knowledge of the 
beginnings and history of American law, 
literature, and life such as few, if any, of our 
great historians and men of letters have 
themselves possessed. Even a single youthful 
year studiously spent in sucha centre can- 
not fail greatly to augment one’s intellectual 
resources ani to enrich the after life. 

By addressing the Daan of the School you 
will receive afree circular setting forth the 
course of instruction with all necessary in- 
formation. To any ons remitting twenty- 
five cents (stamps or coin) an illustrated de- 
scriptive Guides to the city and its subarbe 
— one not prepared or published by the in- 
stitution — will be sent. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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<alamba Taken by General Hall 


With 1,000 menu under his command, 
Gen. R. H. Hall captured the town of 
Oalamba, on Laguna de Bay, last Tbhurs- 
day. It was held by three handred in- 
surgents who were driven out by our 
forces with small loss on our side — 
only four killed and twelve wounded. 
The town is thirty miles from Manila, 
and is much to the southward of any 
point hitherto occupied by the Amer- 
icans. It has a population of about 
12,000. Gen. Otis describes it as an im- 
portant strategic position. Forty Span- 
ish prisoners were found in the town 
and taken to Manila. A Spanish gun- 
boat, for which diligent search has been 
made for several months, was also capt- 
ared in good condition. 





Proposition from Great Britain 


It is said that Great Britain has sug- 
gested that the United States allow free 
privileges to Canada in one of the 
Alatkan ports, pending the settlement 
eof the boundary line. This does not 
affect any title we may have in the port 
thus temporarily granted. It would 
seem as if this might afford a way out of 
the difficulties which now embarrass the 
action of both governments, since it 
would not prejudice any material inter- 
ests, either national or individual. The 
sentiment on the Pacific coast is prac- 
tically unanimous in demanding that the 
marine gateway to the Alaskan gold 
Gelds shall remain in possession of the 
United Staves; but it is believed that, 
should the Government decide to accede 
to the proposition, there will be no 
pronounced objection, provided our 
national interests are safeguarded. 





Assassination of President Heureaux 


Ulises Heureaux has ruled the Domin- 
ican Republic with an iron hand since 
1886. The constitution was changed 
that he might succeed himself, and he 
has looked out for the rest. Many at- 
tempts have been made to remove him, 
ut until Jast Tuesday they were unsuc- 
cessful. He was a remarkable man, and 
at one time it looked as if he might 
see the national progress for which he 
labored with an intelligence far beyond 

ny ruler the republic has seen for many 
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years; but frequent insurrections dis- 
turbed his plans, and the English and 
American capitalists whom he invited 
to develop the resources of the country 
were afraid to undertake large con- 
tracts. The financial system of the 
country is bad, and a very acute finan- 
cial panic cccurred last fall from which 
the people have not yet recovered. The 
republic was formerly the Spanish por- 
tion of the island of Hayti, and its old- 
est settlement was founded by Bartolo- 
meo Columbus in 1494. The present 
population is estimated at 500,000. The 
vics- president, Figuero, succeeds to the 
office under the constitution, and the 
next regular election does not occur till 
1901. 


Gallitet's Firm Hand 


France criticised the Waldeck- 
Rousseau cabinet as ‘‘a thing of shreds 
and patches.”’ She is finding the Minis- 
ter of War the most vigorous exponent 
of discipline that she has known for 
many years. One of his first official 
acts was the removal of Zarlinden, the 
military governor of Paris, a man of 
great influence, and one who has played 
a prominent part in several administra- 
tions. He has now removed Gen. de 
Negrier from the council of war. This 
practically retires a prominent military 
man who was looked upon as the next 
generalissimo of the army. He has also 
disciplined Gen. Pellieux for lying, and 
he has caused it to be anderstood that 
the leaders of the army must stop talk- 
ing. More than that, he has accepted 
the full responsibility for his acts in a 
general order recently issued, and 
France ie thoroughly convinced that 
Gallifet is in earnest and that he will 
brook no interference. The army has 
been plotting so long that it is too much 
to hope that it will cease even now, but 
its leaders are fully aware that the ad- 
ministration of law and order is in the 
hands of 2 man who is absolately fear- 
less and who has shown himself as wise 
as he is brave. 





Voiksraad Yields to Oom Paul 


The report that Kruger had resigned 
the presidency of the Transvaal was 
followed by another report that amicable 
relations between him and the Volksraad 
have been restored. Whether he really 
resigned or not, there seems to be no 
doubt that the Volksraad has reaffirmed 
its confidence in him. The conspiracy 
case against the ex British officers has 
been withdrawn and the prisoners have 
been released. Negotiations have been 
undertaken with regard to the dynamite 
monopoly, concerning which there is so 
much feeling. The British Parliament 
has discussed the present status, and 
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while the Government commands the 
majority vote, it is plainly to be seen 
that the English people are strongly 
opposed to war. 





Great Britain and the Royal Niger Company 


The vast domain controlled by the 
Royal Niger Company on the west coast 
of Africa, has been taken by the British 
Government. The Oompany receives 
$4,210 522 in cash, one-half the mining 
royalties in the northern part of the ter- 
ritory for ninety-nine years, and valu- 
able trading concessions. It was very 
largely through the influence of this 
Company that the great basin of the 
Niger was secured to Great Britain, and 
this accounts for the liberal terms of the 
purchase. While the chartered com- 
panies are looked upon as the nursery 
governesses of the younger members of 
the empire, it is felt that their day has 
passed. The political and commercial 
inconveniences outweigh the manifest 
advantages. While the Niger has had a 
high reputation and has done good work, 
it is considered no longer safe to allow it 
a free hand in its relations with France. 
The territory claimed by the Company 
comprises about 500,000 equare miles and 
has a population estimated at twenty- 
five millions. It was chartered by Mr. 
Gladstone in 1886. 





Italy's Contribution to America 


More than one-fourth of all the immi- 
grants received last year came from 
Italy. The number was 78,730. From 
1841 to 1850 the average number of Ital- 
ian immigrants was 187; and from 1841 to 
1870 there were only 24,083 — less than a 
third the number last year. Every large 
city now has it» Italian colony, and it is 
not too much to say that, under the pa- 
drone system, they are little better than 
slaves. One sees them working, here in 
New England, seven days in the week, 
ten hours of the hardest kind of toil 
every day, and wonders how the labor 
which has made New England can pos- 
sibly compete with this new-comer. Un- 
doubtedly most of them were never so 
well off before, in many ways. A recent 
writer has declared that fully one fifth 
of the population of ltaly is still ina 
savage state, dwelling in cabins the 
Papuans would not live in, accommodat- 
ing themselves to food which the Shil- 
luks would refuse, having a vision and 
an idea of the world not much more 
complete than that of the Keffirs. They 
will work for wages sufficient to supply 
themselves with the coarsest of food, 
and are conteat to herd like cattle. 
Every one of them knows that unless he 
can do a full day’s work, every day in 
the week, he must yield his place to 
some other Italian. It is such as they 
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who demoralize the labor market, and 
put labor to a competition sevenfold 
hotter than ever before. It is time fora 
Labor Trust, with a seventh day for reat, 
and a living wage based on American 
conditio: s, and not on the conditions of 
Italy, Poland or Hungary. 





Belgium's Peril 


While the political excitement in Bel- 
gium has subsided for the present, the 
danger point is not yet passed. The 
government had avery narrow escape, 
and several hostile forces still menace 
it. The Belgians have the threefold di- 
visioa of race, creed and social condi- 
tion. The Fiemish-speaking population 
detests the French-speaking part, the 
Olericals and Secularists hate each other 
with all the intensity of religious 
hatred, and the property holders, not 
withoat reason, fear that their property 
will be of very little value to them if the 
Wage: earners once get in power. These 
last are among the poorest paid of all 
the laborers in Europe, and their lead- 
ers ure unsafe counselors for any peo- 
ple. The present suffrage law secures 
the power of the Olerical party, al- 
though the opposition is in the major- 
ity. Ip all the principal cities the op- 
position outnumbers the ruling party, 
and if the suffrage act were to be 
amended so as to give one vote to every 
man, the government would immediate- 
ly pass to the opposition. The leaders 
of the various parties of the opposition 
seem to be convinced that there is no 
hope of success except in revolution, 
but there is no one man in whom the 
people have confidence as a leader. 
Until the real leader is developed the 
only safe way is for the country to fol- 
low the king. While never popular as a 
ruler, he has shown himself competent 
to stave off insurrection in critical 
times. Meanwhile the danger signal 
still flies in Belgium. 





Perils by Rail 


Daring the year ending June 30, 1598, 
the army of railroad employees had 
1,958 men killed and 31,761 wounded. 
This army consisted of 874 554 men. One 
employee out of every 446 was killed, 
and one out of every 27 was injured. 
Considering the fact that many of the 
employees are not exposed to special 
danger, this is a frightful record. Many 
of the important battles of the world 
show no more serious loss than that. It 
is also noted that though the number of 
automatic couplers in use was much 
larger in 1898 than in 1897, the accidents 
of the latter year exceeded those of the 
former. This is partly accounted for by 
the fact that there were more employees 
and a larger business. The number of 
passengers killed was only one in every 
2,222,126. These figures show what a 
dangerous calling is that of train hands, 
and emphasize the necessity of provid- 
ing by law for the adoption of the latest 
and best devices for lessening the num- 
ber of accidents. 





Labor Troubles in July 


So much has been said about strikes 
during the month of Jaly that it is very 
easy to get the impression that the labor 
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troubles are mach greater than ever be- 
fore. The fact is, the interruption to bus- 
iness was much less serious during the 
last month than during any other July 
for several years. Business is good,crops 
are promising, money is fairly plentiful. 
These features offset the interruptions 
and inconveniences occasioned by the 
strikes, which, with few exceptions, 
have been on a smaller scale than usual. 
All the railroads are prosperous, and 
through transportation has suffered no 
serious interruption. It is a pity that 
there should be any strikes in a time of 
such business activity, but it is encour- 
aging to know that they show signs of 
decreasing. 





Cleveland’s Second Strike 


Some weeks ago there was a strike on 
the principal line of street cars in Oleve- 
land, Ohio. Its settlement was largely 
due to the efforts of a committee ap- 
pointed by the municipal council. Ina 
very short time the strike broke out 
again. The strikers said the company 
had not kept its agreement. The pres- 
ident of the company was prompt to de- 
clare that there was ‘“‘ nothing to arbi- 
trate.”” Few strikes have been marked 
by such scenes of violence as this second 
strike in Cleveland. It was found nec- 
essary to call out the militia to preserve 
order, and even this measure has not 
met with success. All this time, as in 
most other similar cases, the authorities 
have proceeded on the theory that the 
street car system is entirely a matter of 
private business enterprise, like a facto- 
ry oramine. The public function has 
been allowed to drop out of sight. The 
obligation resting on the companies to 
provide sufficient and satisfactory trans- 
portation, to adopt a policy that will 
prevent interruptions, has scarcely once 
been mentioned. In the meantime 
“promoters”? exploit valuable fran- 
chises, pocket millions of dollars, and a 
new organization comes to the manage- 
ment handicapped by oceans of watered 
stock. In the attempt to carry balances 
to the dividend accounts the carrying of 
passengers in comfort and safety is al- 
most completely dropped out of sight. 
If anything like the liberality of the 
public in giving away valuable fran- 
chises had been shown in the treatment 
of employees, there would never have 
been a strike on any large street-car 
system between the two oceans. 





Peace Conference Adjourns 


The great meeting of distinguished 
statesmen, diplomats and military men 
at The Hague is over. They have been 
in session for six weeks, during which 
they have devoted themselves assidu- 
ously to the subjects pertaining to the 
peace of nations. They themselves are 
almost unanimous in affirming that the 
work of the Oonference is of greater 
magnitude and more importance than 
they expected at its beginning. The 
pessimists will persist in saying that 
nothing has been done, and many who 
do not understand the difficulties in the 
way will regret that so few questions 
were finally decided; but the results of 
this important departure from the ordi- 
nary rules of diplomacy will be wide- 
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reaching. It is to be noted that sixteen 
governments, through their delegates, 
signed the arbitration convention, fif- 
teen the rules-of-war convention and 
the extension of the Geneva eonvention 
to naval warfare, seventeen the deciara- 
tion prohibiting the use of explosives 
from balloons, and fifteen the declara- 
tion prohibiting the use of the Dum- 
Dum buliet. The final act was signed 
unanimously. The presence of delegates 
from the United States in a council of 
European nations marks the beginning 
of a new era, and it is fitting that this 
era should open with the thoughte of the 
world turned toward the establishing of 
peace on earth. 





Events Worth Noting 


The North Atlantic fleet will leave 
Newport for Bar Harbor on Wednesday 
or Thursday, but will probably be several 
days on the way. 


The American trcops, aasisted by the 
gunboat Helena, have assumed formal 
possession of the Salu Islands. 


The President has cabled Gen. Otis 
that he is satisfied with the work done in 
the Philippines, and that he believes 
Otis has done as well as any one could 
under the circumstances. 


The Southern Pacific Railroad has in- 
creased its capital from $150 000,000 to 
$200,000 000 preliminary to the absorp- 
tion of the Central Pacitic. 


The call has been issued for the next 
biennial session of the W. O. T. U., which 
will be held in Edinburgh, Scotland. 


The trial of Gen. Toral for the surren- 
der of Santiago is expected to begin in 
Madrid this week. 


There were 121 deaths from the bu- 
bonic plague in Poona, India, inone day 
last week. 


A landslide on the Erie Railroad 
wrecked two trains and resulted in the 
death of two passengers and the injury 
of thirty-seven otbers. 


The reports that Admiral Dewey has 
parted with his good sense and is saying 
silly things in Austria, show the ease 
with which correspondents manufacture 
material for publication. 


The Canadian House of Commons has 
been discussing the subject of a probib- 
itory law. There does not appear to be 
any reason why authority should not be 
granted the several provinces to enact 
such a law,esch for itself, but there ie 
no likelihood that prohibition for the 
Dominion will be carried. 


The deficit in the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the year ending Jane 30, 1899, 
was about $9,000,000; this is $3,000,000 
lees than the deficit of the preceding 
year. It is said that this is the first 
instance in which the deficit has been 
reduced since 1861—that is, reduced 
from the deficit of the preceding year. 


On Sunday afternoon it was reported 
that there were thirty cases of yellow 
fever at the Soldiers’ Home, Hampton, 
Va., and that three men had died of the 
disease. Vigorous quarantine measures 
were at once instituted, and the situa- 
tion is regarded extremely critical. 
There are more than 4,000 inmates. 
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A BACKWARD AND FORWARD 
GLANCE 


BOUT the first thing the settlers of 
Plymouth attempted after they 
had provided the most meagre shelter 
for themselves, was to plant the church 
and the school. The settlers of Masea- 
chusetts Bay followed the worthy exam- 
ple of their Plymouth brethren. The 
Pilgrim and the Puritan alike believed 
in God, in humanity, and in themselves. 
In each case this steadfast triple faith 
was combined with earnest and constant 
work. In regard to God, they took spe- 
cial care in providing suitable places of 
worship, with well-trained ministers to 
preach the Gospel. In regard to hu- 
manity, they laid broad and deep and 
strong the foundations of civil and re- 
ligious liberty — foundations upon which 
the generations have been building, and 
which are the best hope of the world. 
In regard to themselves, they dared to 
do and suffer everything in order that 
they and their children might possess 
the heritage God graciously offered them 
in this New World. 

Our New England Methodism has been 
in close touch and sympathy with the 
magnificent faith and work of both the 
Pilgrim and the Paritan. In the days 
of comparative poverty and feebleness 
the first institution was established at 
New Market, N. H., and in due time was 
moved thence to Wilbraham, where for 
these many years it has been a source of 
blessing, not only to our own people, 
but to vast multitcdes who have been 
affected more or less directly by its in- 
fluence. 

It is true that our first thought in es- 
tablishing our schools was to provide 
well-educated preachers, and in this we 
were following very closely in the foot- 
steps of our ancestors. They realized 
the importance of a full education for 
those who were to be the leaders in so- 
ciety and the molders of public opinion, 
and so they planted schools and col- 
leges for the special purpose of training 
ministers to preach the Gospel. In due 
course of time the scope of our schools 
was extended until now those who at- 
tend them who are preparing for the 
ministry constitute only a very small 
minority. We are offering the best fa- 
cilities for education in nearly all de- 
partments of study. Our preparatory 
echools take those who are scarcely out 
of the rudiments of English and carry 
them along through a great variety of 
courses until they may graduate in the 
full classical curriculum, and also in law, 
medicine and theology. This is by no 
means saying that we have all the facili- 
ties that could be desired, nor all, in 
fact, that are absolutely essential in 
every respect for the best possible re- 
sults; but it is saying that with our pres- 
ent facilities we turn out graduates that 
compare most favorably with those of 
any similar institations in the country. 
The graduates of Boston University, 
Wesleyan, Dickinson, Syracuse, Dela- 
ware, De Pauw, Northwestern and other 
of our colleges and universities need 
not, indeed will not, saffer in compari- 
son with the graduates of Yale or Har- 
vard or any Other institutions. 

But the special call just at the present 
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time is in behalf of our own preparatory 
schools in New England. We have 
Bucksport, Kent’s Hill, Tilton, Montpe- 
lier, Wilbraham and East Greenwich. 
In the providence of God they are wisely 
distributed. There is one for each of 
the six Oonferences in New England, 
and it is difficult to see where they could 
be better located than just where they 
are. Each has a splendid record for 
success and usefulness, and each de- 
serves the cordial support and sympathy 
of all our preachers and of all our peo- 
ple. Each has immense possibilities as 
yet undeveloped, each needs an increase 
of facilities, each needs abundant en- 
dowment. At least two millions of dol- 
lars are required to put them on a good 
working basis. They ought to have this 
to enable them successfully to compete 
with the schools of other denominations. 
East Greenwich and Tilton ought to 
have $300,000 each; Bucksport, Mont- 
pelier and Kent’s Hill ought to have 
$250,000 each; Wilbraham, our oldest 
school, in the valley of the Connecticut, 
being in the centre of the heaviest com- 
petition, ought to have $650,000. This 
would make up the $2,000,000, and this 
ought to be given to these six institu- 
tions. The thought is to lift them into 
a condition where they will be able to 
offer the best facilities, the best educa- 
tional training, the best opportunities 
for indigent students for the least cost, 
of any similar schools in any part of 
this broad land. 

It is high time that New England 
Methodism woke up to the significance 
of the present hour. It will not do to 
be content with what has been done; it 
is altogether unworthy of the present 
generation to simply keep step with the 
fathers. We must take longer and 
stronger strides than they. We must 
dare to expect great things from God 
and our people, and we must dare to 
attempt great things for God, for hu- 
manity, and for ourselves. 


GO, SPEAK TO THAT YOUNG 
MAN 


ND, as far as that is concerned, go, 
speak to that young woman also! 

As much better as a thoroughly trained 
horse is better than an untrained one, so 
much is a thoroughly trained young man 
or woman better than one untrained. 
There are comparatively few young peo- 
ple who are born to silver spoons, and 
fewer still who are born to gold spoons; 
the most are born to pewter or tin or 
perchance toircn. If they get on in the 
world it will be by dint of honest bard 
work and the blessing of God. But 
everybody knows that the chances for 
getting on are vastly improved if one 
has a thorough and symmetrical train- 
ing. This may be secured, as it often 
has been, almost without any aid from 
schools or teachers. It takes tremen- 
dous will power, exceptional ability, and 
perfect health to win such a battle alone. 
Every honorable effort will be greatly 
facilitated with the help of schools and 
teachbere; and every young man and 
every young woman can secure this help 
in spite of poverty, no matter how ab- 
ject and distressing that poverty may be. 
Money can be earned and saved if one 
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is not afraid of hard work, and will com- 
bine with it economy and frugality. 
There is a good chance almost anywhere 
to earn a little money, and the secret of 
a surplus is never to spend as much us is: 
earned. The first step is to save enough 
to pay the expenses of a single term in a 
good Methodist school, and after that 
the way will open as God shall lead a 
willing soul. 

If one wants luxuries, fine clothes, and 
expensive amusements, it will do no 
good to read further, for we are not 
writing for indolent, pampered, and spir- 
itless people, but for those who face 
immense difficulties with brave hearts 
and indomitable resolution. If the old 
soldiers of world subduing Rome could 
live on parched wheat and cold water 
ontheir long and rapid marches, so to- 
day a student might live on parched 
wheat and it would not cost him thirty 
cents a week; and wheat when thus pre- 
pared has all the elements of brain and 
bone and brawn. If needful one can live 
on fifty or sixty cents a week and do all 
necessary school work; but this is self- 
boarding with very little cooking. Still 
it is better so than not to have an eda- 
cation. 

The writer recently attended a com- 
mencement of one of cur preparatory 
schools. The young lady who was the 
valedictorian took, also, the three most 
coveted prizes. She wasa picture of health 
and hope, a beautiful young woman. 
She came over in the ‘“ Mayflower ”’ 
—that is, she was descended from 
one who came over in that famous ship. 
The Pilgrims headed the procession in 
those long past years, and now here was 
one of their latest posterity at the head 
of the procession. How did she come 
there? These are the facts: Dependent 
largely upon her own exertions for her 
education, three years ago she com- 
menced her course. She took three 
hours each day five days in the weck to 
work in the laundry connected with the 
school. She washed and starched and 
ironed, and did so well that the last year 
she was put in charge of the laundry. 
That young woman could start a laundry 
in the city of Boston and make a fortune. 
By her industry she has been able largely 
to meet her expenses, and if the ‘‘ May- 
flower”’ Pilgrims could see her, they 
would say with one voice, ‘‘ You are 
worthy of your ancestry.”” Now what 
this young woman has done others can 
do, or ite equivalent. 

What is needed is good health, an un- 
conguerable purpose, a lofty, noble am- 
bition, a pure, sweet religious life, an un- 
faltering trust in Gud. Young man, 
young maiden, make your plans to go to 
some one of our schools! If you possess 
the qualities just enumerated, you can 
pull through and become a blessing to 
the world. Think this over, pray over 
it, and then do all that your brightest 
dreams have ever revealed or your fond- 
est hopes anticipated. 





For the advencement of the cause of 
Christian education in our midst will every 
reader make missionary use of this Educa- 
tional Number? First, read every page of 
it —and thus be warmed in love and devo- 
tien to this supreme cause and to all the 
institutions of learning represented therein. 
Then talk about it. Let the minister take a 
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copy into the pulpit. He could not do better 
than to devote an entire service to it, calling 
the attention of his congregation to what is 
in it and reading select passages from it. 
Then loan it. Put it into families where 
there are boys and girls who should attend 
some one of the institutions mentioned in 
these columns. Then, on its return, loan it 
again, and thus keep it going on an interest- 
inspiring mission for our schools. 


‘AIDS TO REFLECTION ”’ AGAIN 


UR readers will remember that we 
recently published severa) queries 
under the above title, and that they 
somewhat graveled the Omaha Christian 
Advocate, The HERALD, unwilling that 
that which is lame should be turned out 
of the way, sought to make the rough 
places plain for the Advocate; but in 
vain. We are inexpressibly concerned 
to find the Advocate still wandering in 
darkness and vain imaginations. Oar 
queries seem to have been as new wine 
in an old bottle, and the bottle has been 
very seriously strained hy the fermenta- 
tion. The editor first detects a ‘‘ higher 
critic’? as the source of the queries, 
then an ‘‘animus”’ is discovered; and 
both together have worked like madness 
in the brain. Forthwith he scents 
Rationalism, Unitarianism, Spinozism, 
Voltairism, in our harmless questions; 
and then follow the customary rhetorical 
intumescence and inflammation. This 
shows scholarly range of reading, which 
is creditable, bat lacks in scholarly dis- 
crimination, which is discreditabie. It 
suggests too strongly the pulpit efforts 
of a colored gentleman from the interior 
whose language has outstripped his 
ideas. 

Really, we did not call ix a “ higher 
critic’’ to write our queries, nor did a 
higher critic write them. Neither did 
they have any relation to higher criti- 
cism, except as they were suggested by 
Dr. Warren’s paper on the critical study 
of the Bible in our theological semi- 
naries. Noting the fear of inquiry in 
certain quarters, we queried whether he 
truly believes in God who fears anything 
from the truth or for it, whether it be in 
science, or philosophy, or historical 
investigation, or higher criticism. Our 
conviction was and is that the truth 
concerning the Bible, whatever it may 
be, can be reached only by open-minded 
study, not by hysterical ouicries and 
rhetorical objurgations; and our con- 
viction was and is that the truth, what- 
ever such study may reveal it to be, will 
do the Ohristian religion no harm. Out- 
cries similar to those of the Advocate 
have attended every change of view 
concerning the Scriptures from the 
beginning. There is scarcely anything 
which has not been pronounced fatal to 
the Bible ; but yet we contrive to get on. 

We further stated that ‘‘ the questions 
at issue can be settled only by intellect- 
ual methods,"’ This proved to be a very 
dark saying to the Advocate, but a very 
fertile one. Paine, Spinoza and Voltaire 
were found concealed init. This is sim- 
ple bysteria. The HERALD has no desire 
to defend anything which cannot ration- 
ally justify itself; least of all does it 
purpose to make itself the mouthpiece 
and shelter of heresy. But just as little 
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does it purpose to accept for reasoning 
mere rhetorical shudders and old- Betty- 
ism in general, not even if, to quote a 
touching instance of self-puffery bya 
conservative champion, it has a vote of 
thanks from three preachers’ meetings! 

We fear it would be difficult to 
make the Advocate see what is meant 
by ‘‘ intellectual methods.” Posribly we 
may make our meaning clearer, if not 
clear, by reference to non-intellect- 
ual methods. For instance, it is not an 
intellectual method to assume that 
‘* higher criticism” is one simple and 
changeless thing and then belabor it. 
There is no single thing, higher criticism, 
but there are a great many critical con- 
clusions, some assured, some doubtful, 
and some absurd. No one can talk to 
any rational purpose who does not con- 
fine himself to specific questions and 
specific arguments. To attack higher 
criticism in general is as silly as to at- 
tack things in general; it is not an intel- 
lectual method. 

Again, it is not an intellectual, nor 
even a moral, method to quote Sayce 
and Hommel and other foreign conserv- 
atives and give the impression that 
they accept the traditional view of the 
Bible. They are conservative on cer- 
tain points, or show a reaction against 
certain critical poeritions; but it is great 
ignorance or worse to represent them 
as holding the traditional view. We 
urge the Advecate to look up these au- 
thorities before blindly quoting their 
names. 

Illustrations of the non-intellectual 
abound, but we forbear. The Advocate 
is sadly out in its identification of per- 
sons, there being no mind-readers in 
that office. On the whole, we think 
more higbly than ever of our ‘ Aids to 
Refiection,” and we commend them to 
the Advocate for further study. They 
will prove profitable even to the editor 
of a religious newspaper. 


Endowment for Preparatory Schools 


WORKING endowment for our pre- 
paratory schools in New England is 

one of the greatest present needs. We 
ought to be able to offar help to every aspir- 
ing young man or woman who has ability 
and aspirations and is hampered and hin- 
dered by poverty. Not that the indolent, the 
lazy dreamers, and persons whose morals 
and habits are not all right should be 
dandled on cush‘oned knees, but that the 
worthy, indigent young people should never 
stay away from our schools’ for lack of 
funds. Never a dollar for dudesand daw- 
dlers, but generous help for noble young 
souls that are ready to give themselves to 
lofty thinking, pure living, and heroic toil. 
We have more than a thousand preachers 
in the six Conferences in New England, 
most of whom have very small salaries, and, 
with the small salaries, children. These 
children are put at acontinuous disadvan- 
tage in moving from place to place, chang- 
ing school books, changing companions, 
changing teachers,and a general breaking 
up of conditions and environment. If the 
right thing were done, our preparatory 
schools should be so abundantly endowed 
that any Methodist preacher could send his 
children to them at one-half what it costs 
to keep them «qually well at home. In this 
case all the disadvantages enumerated would 
be avoided, and certainly some preachers 
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would not be so anxious to be in city ep- 
pointments. 

Without a doubt our itinerant system is 
the best method in all Protestantism for the 
supply of churches and the employment of 
ministers, but like all other human methods 
it is not absolutely perfect. {if the provision 
suggested for our preachers’ children could 
be realized, it would add wonderfully to the 
comfort of our min{sters and would increase 
the effectiveness of our magnificent system. 
Surely there are Methodist men and women 
with means who desire to build up our 
Methodism. They cannot do this more 
wisely than to endow our preparatory 
schools. By all means put some of the 
wealth God has given where it will do good 
work to be seen of those who bastow it be- 
fore they go to their final reward. 


Dr. Trafton at Eighty-Nine 
REV. WILLIAM McDONALD, D. D. 


UR venerable friend, Rev. Mark Traf- 
ton, D. U., reached his 89:h birthday, 
August 1. He resides at 20 Caester Street, 
West Somerville. He is not Pauline, in that 
he does not reside in *‘ his own bired house,’’ 
but in one which he justly claims as his own. 
His daughter, Mrs. Adeline Tratton Knox, 
cares for him as only a devoted daughter 
can care for an honored and affzctionate 
father. His son James looks after matters 
about the home premises, and with his sis- 
ter sees that the father lacks no good thing. 
Dr. Trafton is not allowed to have the least 
burden for any earthly matter. He is in all 
respects as comfortable and amply provided 
for as any superannuated preacher out of 
heaven. In this we rejoice, and only wish 
that all such disabled veterans were as well 
cared for. 

Dr. Traftom has been a traveling preacher 
for sixty-eight years, having joined the 
Maine Conference in 1831. There were one 
hundred members in the Conference when 
he was admitted. Of that number only one 
remains — the venerable Daniel B. Randall, 
D. D. This much-esteemed minister has 
been seventy- one years in the ministry, hav- 
ing joined in 1828. 

Dr. Trafton was born in Bangor, Me. He 
came from the shoemaker’s bench to the 
saddle of the circuit-rider, stopping on his 
way a few months at Kent’s Hill for prepa- 
ration. He preached his first sermon at Her- 
mon, @ dewy name,and his first circuit was 
Bethel, suggestive of heavenly visions and 
sacrifices. 

At eighty-nine it cannot be expected that 
Dr. Trafton would be in the best of health. 
He is, in fact, greatly enfeebled. His facul- 
ties, always bright, begin to decline. His 
tenec'ous memory has failed, except for 
events ofearly years. His hearing is still 
worse, while his sight, always his boast, has 
bcc ome 6o far impaired as to make it impos- 
sible for him toread the current events of 
the day. But he is quite as upright as ever; 
he stands as erect as in otber years. In fact, 
he has been so long accustomed to stand 
erect that he has become a fixture without a 
shadow of bending,and no weight of years 
seems to make any change in hisform. But 
in most other respects he is far from being 
his former self. 

With regard to his spiritual state I have 
no doubt but that the readers of ZION's 
HERALD will be pleased to hear. So faras bis 
religious enjoyment is concerned, we could 
wish that it were more pronounced. He 
‘““walks by faith, not by sight.” His lan- 
guage is, ‘‘I have done my duty as best I 
could snd have no cause for regrets.”” And 
as he approaches the river, he often says: ‘‘I 
have come so nearthat I can see the other 
shore, and I have no fears.”” This is a hope- 
ful testimony. Dr. Trafton, it must be an- 
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derstood, has his peculiar temperament. 
High or intense religious emotion does not 
seem to enter into his constitutional make- 
up. It ie doubtful if he could ever say with 
William Grimshaw, one of Wesley’s preach- 
ers, ‘‘f am as happy as I can be in the body, 
and as sure of heaven as if werethere. My 
feet are on the threshold already.”’ Some- 
times he is ‘‘ in heaviness through manifold 
temptations; ’ and yet he does not seem to 
lose faith in Christ. 

Weighed down with the burden of years 
and suffering from failure of faculties once 
as brilliant as the light; unable to use his 
pen, as in other days, tothe great delight of 
many readers; with failing sight, prevent- 
ing his reading the current news of church 
and state in which he always had a deep in- 
terest; with dullness of hearing, making it 
difficult to converse with freedom — all this 
combines to make life more or less a burden; 
and toone of his constitutional despondency 
it is no wonder that, like the prophet under 
his juniper shade, he at times wishes for 
death, or like Paul he has ‘“‘a desire to de- 
part and be with Carist.”” The old warriors 
with whom he once so bravely battled have 
all retired from the ficid. The young men 
are strangers to him and he to them, and, 
being unable to mingle with them, they 
seem still farther removed; and he often 
sighs: ‘‘My company before ‘s gone, and I 
am left alone.”’ 

There are only a few of these time: honored 
veterans among us. They will soon be away. 
Let us sustain them, while they remain, by 
our prayers and sympathies. Lest them feel, 
by our frequent visitations and words of 
cheer, that they are one with us still. I 
bave known this venerable man for sixty- 
two years. I heard from his eloquent lips 
the first Methodist sermon to which I was 
ever permitted to listen. Hence | have ever 
loved him. May the day of his departure 
from us bs cloudless, and may he hear, as 
the gates open to admit him, “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant! ”’ 


PERSONALS 
— President M. V. B. Knox, of the college 


at Wahpeton, N. D., is writing a volume on 
* Anglo Saxon Predominancy.” 


— The church at large will be especially 
gladdened by the announcement that Bishop 
Warren returns to this country in excellent 
health. 


— Rev. W. O. Shepard of the Oakwood 
Boulevard Church, Chicago, is invited to be- 
come the next pastor of Emmanuel Church, 
Evanston, Ls. 


— Miss Rebecca J. Hammond, one of our 
missionary workers in Ascuncion, Paraguay, 
is at home in Rix Mills, O., recruiting after 
seven years in South America. 


— Rey. A. D. Mayo will spend the summer 
and autumn in thie city engaged upon work 
on his ** History of the American Common 
School.’”’ His address is 25 Beacon St. 


— Mies Elizabeth Upham Yates has be«n 
severely injured in a bicycle accident, and is 
confined to her bed, at her home in Kound 
Pond, Me., by a bad fracture of her ankle. 


— Rev. Dr. John H. Dye, presiding elder 
of Helena District, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, is the new superintendent of 
the Asylum of the Blind at Little Rock, 
Ark. 


— Miss Florence J. McGwire, the new 
occupant of the chair of fine arts in Nebraska 
Wesleyan University, is a daughter of the 
Methodist pastor at Dows, Iowa, Rev. W. W. 
McGwire. 


— Rev. L. L. Hanscom, presiding elder of 
Marshall District, Minnesota Conference, 
called at this cffice last week. He has been 
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visiting hie many friends in New England, 
and was on his way back to his home. 


— Rev. W. L. Brown, of Hampden, Me., 
writes: ‘‘Mrs. Olive A. Dunn, widow of Rev. 
Charles B. Dunn, long a beloved member of 
East Maine Conference, died in Hampden 
(at her residence), July 23, aged 86 years.” 


— Bishop Fowler has appointed Rev. J. W. 
Miller presiding elder of Grand Traverse 
District, Michigan Conference, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Rev. E. L. 
Kellogg, who died in Traverse City, Mich., 
June 26. 


— Bishop Henry W. Warren represented 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in the re- 
opening of Wesley’s Chapel, City Road, Lon- 
don, July 7. Sir John Lubbock, Lord Bat- 
tersea and Dr. Parker of the Temple were 
among the speakers. 

— Mr. and Mrs. 8S. H. Pye, of St. Louis, 
who have been traveling so delightfully for 
three months in Kurope, reached this city 
on the 28:h inet. They visited several his- 
toric places in and about Boston, and left 
for their home on Monday. 


—The New Voice of New York, in pre- 
senting Ohio Wesleyan University, with a 
portrait of President Bashford, says: ‘‘ The 
Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware is 
another great force against drinking cus- 
toms among students or anywhere else.”’ 


— Prot. F. H. Umholtz, a prominent Meth- 
odist of Oklahoma, and one who has had 
much to do with shaping educational 
matters in Oxlahoma, has been elected for 
the fourth time to tbe chair of English lan- 
guage and literature in the Territorial 
Normal School at Edmund. 


— Bishop Harst has invited Bishop Gallo- 
way, of the Church South, to spend Sunday 
with him during the Rock River Confer- 
ence and preach one of the ordination ser- 
mons. Bishop Galloway, while holding the 
Japan Conference of his church, invited 
Bishop Ninde to assist him. 


— A letter just received from the venerable 
and venerated Rev. R. 8. Rust, D. D., of 
Cincinnati, contains this kind and generous 
paragraph: ‘‘The old HERALD is very wel- 
come in its weekly visite, and highly prized 
when its sentiments agree with mine, and 
especially when they do not. God bless the 
editor, and the friends and companions of 
my early ministry and work in New Eng- 
land! ”’ 


— Among the foremost educators of the 
day, of whom New England is especially 
proud because he is one of her sons, is 
Chancellor J. R. Day of Syracuse Universi- 
ty. He has made a remarkable record of 
success in pushing that University to the 
front as an educational institution; but as his 
work in educational lines has all been done 
outside of New England, we are unable to 
include him among our ligt of worthies. 


— Rev. C. W. Cushing, D. D., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., writes: ‘I was much interested 
in your just editorial on the life and work 
of Bishop Newman. There was one error in 
the dates which I observe in nearly all the 
notices [ have read. It is not essential, only 
that it contilcts with other statements. It is 
stated that he was transferred to Troy Con- 
ference in 1855, and two years later was 
stationed in Albany. Ais appointment in 
Albany was in 1856. He was at Garretson 
Station. This 1 know, because my first ap- 
pointment to a pastorate was in May of 1858, 
to succeed Mr. Newman, and he had been at 
the church two years. I was in Saratoga for 
three months before Bishop Newman left for 
his last Conferences. I saw him frequently 
at Dr. Strong's, and in hisown home. I had 
known him well ever since he left Albany 
in 1858. He was so feeble that it seemed pre- 
posterous for him to try to hold his Confer- 
ences,and I tried tu dissuade him from at- 
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tempting it. But he said, ‘ That is my work, 
Cushing, and if the Lord does not want me 
to do it, I may as well go from there as from 
here. I pray every night,’ he continued, 
‘ that if my work is done, the Lord will take 
me to Himseif before | wake up.’ He came 
to Dr. Strong's one day when he could walk 
with difficulty. There was a retired Presby- 
terian physician in an upper room, who was 
very sick, whom I used to see every day. 
Bishop Newman knew him in Washington. 
I said to him,‘ Dr. Presbry inquired for you 
yesterday.’ ‘Let us go up and see him,’ he 
said. When we had been there a few min- 
utes, he said, ‘ You lead usin prayer, Brother 
Cushing.’ He knelt, himself, with difficulty, 
but when | was through he prayed fervent- 
ly. These were his last days in Saratoga, 
until he was brought back to be translated.” 


— Rsv. George A. Wilson, of Norwood, 
will relinquish his pastorate at an early 
date, to accept the position of assistant pro- 
fessor in philosupby in Syracuse University. 


—Secretary Leonard of the Missionary 
Society is receiving the prayerful sympatby 
of a great host of friends in his arxious 
ministiy and watching at the bedside of bis 
wife, who has long been dangerously ill and 
for whose recovery there is very little, if 
any, bope. 

— Kev. and Mrs. A. ©. Coult, of Manches- 
ter, N. H., called at this office last week. 
He had been to Boston to consult a special- 
ist concerning his sight, which has been 
impaired for three years and is so poor now 
that he can see but very little and is guided 
about by his faithful wife. There are cat- 
aracts growing over both eyes. His general 
health is also poor. For thirty-six years he 
did faithful and successful service in the 
pastorate. 


— Rev. John C. Willits, pastor of First 
Church, Ft. Madison, lowa, writes to the 
Central Christian Advocate: ‘' Rey. F. D. 
Blakeslee, D. D., the new president of lowa 
Wesleyan University, spent Sunday, July 16, 
with us. In the morning he preached an 
abie sermon from Matt. 6: 33. In the evening 
he delivered an address upon Christisn 
education, and presented the claims of the 
University in a masterful way. Dr. Blakes- 
lee made a fine impression on this his first 
Sunday in fowa.”’ 


BRIEFLETS 


In this crowded Educational Number the 
Book Table and Obituary departments are 
necessarily omitted. 

Rev. Ur. J. D. Pickles writes: ‘‘ I have 
just read Prof. Bowne’s first article. It 
opens finely. The eeries promises some- 
thing substantial. ‘ The letter killeth, the 
spirit giveth life.’’’ 





As our readers will observe, we set our- 
selves to make ap Educational Number for 
New England Methodism which shall be 
wortby the name and be comprehensive end 
inclusive. We have intended to challenge 
the best thought of our readers and to pre- 
pare a number that shall not only have a 
special mission today, but be of permanent 
value for reference and help. 





The pressure upon cur space in this educa- 
tional issue {s so great that we are obliged to 
defer the second paper of Professor Bowne 
on the Atonement until thesucceeding num- 
ber. Theseries will be resumed next week, 
and will thereafter appear consecutively. 





Secretary McDowell of the Board of Eda- 
cation puts our readers under a grateful sense 
of obligation by his able and very pertivent 
contribution inthis issue. This is the first 
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article he has written for the Methodist 
press since assuming bis new duties. His 
paper is a happy and unmistakable revela- 
tion of his thorough preparation and quali- 
fication for the responsible pusition to which 
the church has called him. 


Rev. Frederic W. Macdonald, the new 
president-elect of the Werleyan Conference, 
is fifty-seven years of age, and for the last 
eight years bas been one of te secretaries of 
the Foreign Missionary Society of the de- 
nomination. Asa preacher, p’atform speak- 
erand executive he ranks very high. His 
Life of Punshon is a mcdz!l of literary style. 





As a rule, it is true that the ablest and 
most use ul men and women in society 
everywhere in our great conntry were self- 
educated, securing their school privileges at 
great cost and sacrifice. Thestory of many 
@ map and woman at the front in usefal 
activities in ail our great cities contains 
chapters in their early school life that are 
inspiring because of the sejf sacrifice, hero- 
ism and undaunted courage and endurance 
which were exhibited. Io a sense they dared 
to do what appeared impossibie; but a good 
Providence seems to favor the student who 
is willing to venture everything to secure ap 
education. 


{n a New England city not far from Boston 
the writer knew a young man, a member of 
the church he was serving, who was working 
every day in one of the factories of the 
place. [t was known to a few friends that 
he had an ambition to secure an education 
and enter one of the learned professions. 
Bat there seemed slight prospect that his 
ambition would ever be realizzd. When he 
bad by rigid economy laid by a few handred 
dollars, he left the mill and went to school. 
In due time he gracuated from a first: class 
medical schoo]. Today he is one of the most 
honored and beloved physicians in the city 
in which he resides, and the leading repre- 
sentative of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of which ke is a member. Nothing is so 
wonderful as the transformation that takes 
place in the lives of young men and women 
who have determined that at all hazards 
they will secure an education. 





An editor of one of our religious papers, 
well known to the writer, a poor and father- 
less boy, determined to secure an education. 
He began by attending the nearest academy 
seven miles from his home and boarding 
himself. Early every Monday morning he 
walked the seven miles, and on Friday night 
walked back to his home. Later he went to 
another preparatory school and paid for his 
board, room and washing by taking care of 
the stock on asmall| farm, working, accord- 
ing to agreement, four hours each day. In 
his vacations he worked on the farm to earn 
money to clothe himself end pay for his 
books and other necessary expenses. He led 
his class at this institution. He was never 
happier in his life, though pinched with 
poverty and tethered with many limitations 
and restrictions, than when he succeeded in 
some degree in accomplishing his ardent 
purpose. These lines are written with the 
desire to impart a spirit of hope and un- 
daunted courage to the boys and girls who 
aspire to an education, but who seem to be 
hedged in with unsurmountable obstacles. 





The Watchman says that Zion's HERALD 
**need not worry about its attitude on the 
Philippine question.” Certainly not; we 
bave never had the slightest concern about 
it. But, noting the radical change from its 
asual candid and benignant spirit, we could 
only infer that its severe and prolonged at- 
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tack of anti-impsrisiism bad struck in. As 
an instance of innocent and self-satisfying 
delusion, we do not remember to have ever 
seen anything quite so striking as the fol- 
lowing declaration in the last iesue: ‘* Most 
of the religious journals of the country ap- 
pear to be seeking to discover a way to get 
to the position that we havea maintained 
from the very first.’’ 





It was ex President Dwight of Yale who 
thus defined education: ‘‘ Eiucation is not 
mere learning, or the acquisition of know!l- 
edge — the acqaisition of a treasure t> be 
laid ap in the mind,and to remain there 
without living energy. Education is the 
cultivation and develoym*nt of thinking 
power, and a man who has not secured for 
himself this has so far wasted the years of 
his education.”’ 





We are not a little surprised that our high- 
ly appreciated neighbor, the Watchman, 
adheres to, and reiterates, its criticisms upon 
the memory of the late Bishop Newman. So 
far as we have observed, our contemporary 
is the only religious journal of any denomi- 
nation that has felt called upon to refiect 
severely upon the Bishop’s honorable ca- 
reer. If there were good ground for the an- 
imadversions — which there is not — it would 
even then seem strange that the Watchman 
should so hastHy seize an opportunity to de- 
preciate the Ubristian character of so distin- 
guished a representative of a sister church. 





Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, in his valedic- 
tory address to the students of Westminster 
and Soutblands Colleges, said that the 
teacher of the young is the master of the 
world. Methodist education to be effectual 
must be Christian. He held that the teach- 
ing of the Bible is essential. All teaching 
without the Bible is a delusion and a snare. 


SOME NEW ENGLAND EDU- 
CATORS 


HE Methodist colleges and academies 
of New England—to these we 
confine our thought — have had, and still 
have, in charge of their interests many 
men of remarkable aptitudes and excel- 
lences. We would like to make our 
readers better acquainted with them. 
But the best we can do, under the hard 
limitations of our space, is to present 


A FEW THUMB NAIL SKETCHES 


in lieu of the extended portraits which 
would be far more suitable to the sub- 
jects. The list of high worthiness is 
really a very long one. Our rigid selec- 
tion does not wholly satisfy us, and it 
will be easy for tome who read to think 
of other names that probably have as 
good a right to be here as those that are 
placed on this roll. No two schedules of 
this sort can ever wholly agree. But we 
are sure that those we have fixed upon 
have, by their attainments and achieve- 
ments, won a clear title to most honor- 
able mention. 


Martin Ruter 


An early leader in the church, with a 
creative mind and great energy as an execu- 
tive, Rater, born in Sutton, Mass., 1785, did 
very much to turn the Methodists, in that 
day of small things, toward education. 
Though without the advantages of the 
schools, he made himself a scholar by hard 
work, promoted studious habits among the 
preachers, with whom his influence was 
great, helped to found the first Methodist 
academy of New England, at New Market, 
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N. H., and became, in 1818, ite first principel. 
He was subsequently president of Augusta 
College, Kentucky, and Allegheny College at 
Meadville, but died in 1838, in the heieht of 
his usefulness and fame, a pioneer mission- 
ary on the frontiers of Texas. 


Wilbur Fisk 


No name stands higher on the rollof Meth- 
odist educators than that of Fisk. He gave 
his life to this lofty calling. Born in Ver- 
mont, 1792, and graduating at Brown in 1815, 
he was elected principal of Wilbranam 
Academy in 1826, became first president of 
Wesleyan University in 1839, and labored 
there with unabated devotion and highest 
success till his untimely death in 1839. No 
single paragraph can begin to depict the 
charm of his manner, the saintliness of his 
character, or the importance of his services 
to the cause of education, to give himself to 
which he twice declined the offer of a 
bishopric. His was the molding band that 
laid for us the deep foundations of Cor'stian 
learning, his the commanding voice that 
rallied the evangelistic hosts of Methodism 
around this unfamiliar banner, his the 
unsullied, fire-tipped name which proved a 
tower of strength to our struggling ia- 
stitutions. 

John Dempster 


Inseparably linked with the establishment 
of two theological schools—the 8B blical 
Institute at Concord, N. H., in 1847, and 
Evanston, [ll., in 1855 —is the name of 
Dempster. He had placned a third, for the 
Paeific coast, when death intervened in 1863. 
He was born in 1794 A profound tbhinker,a 
good student, an extensive reader, an acute 
logician, a powerful preacher, a nobie leader, 
indefatigable in his exertions for the cause 
of ministerial training, as well as a devoted 
missionary in South America, few have 
better deserved a permanent place in the 
records of our denomination. 


Stephen Olin 


Born in Vermont in 1797, he died ia 
Middletown, where he had been president 
for ten years, in 1851. He graduated in 1820 
at Middlebury College with highest honors, 
and began teaching in South Carolina as 
principal of an academy in 1823. Seven 
years professor of English literature in the 
University of Georgia and three years pres- 
ident of Randolph-Macon College, Virginia, 
the culmination of his great career was at 
Wesleyan. Yale College gave him LL. D. in 
1845. His scholarship was high, his character 
yet higher, his oratory Demosthenean, his 
travels extensive,and his contributions to 
literature very considerable. A large man 
in every sense of the term. 


Charles Adams 


Few had a larger or more creditable record 
as an instructor. Born in New Hampshire, 
1808, graduating at Bowdoin, 1833, he was 
first principal at Newbury, 1834-39, four 
years principal at Wilbrabam, 41- 45, two 
years professor in the Biblical lastitute at 
Concord, and ten years president of the 
Illinois Female College. He is described as 
an excellent drill-master in the class room, 
a firm but not unsympathetic administrator, 
with noble aims and a warm heart. Some 
ten or twelve small volumes help to perpstu- 
ate his memory. 


John W. [ierrill 


He, also, was born in 1808, in New Hamp- 
shire. He graduated at Middletown in 1834, 
and is the oldest living graduate. He studied 
three years at Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, and then, for four years, was president 
of McKendree College. Later, from 1854 to 
1868, he was professor in Concord Biblical 
Institute. Of our earlier men nove were 
better trained. He made a lasting impres- 
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sion on those who passed through his bands, 
and great numbers of his puptis cherish his 
Dame with great gratitude. He still lives at 
Concord, N. H., a blessing to all who know 
him. 

David Patten 


In the same class at Middletown with 
Merrill wes Patien, born two years later, in 
Boston. Wilbrabam, where be ruled fron 
1834 until the failure of hie health in 1841, 
p+ ver knew a more successful principal. In 
1854 he took up the daties of professor of 
theology in the Biblical Institu'e at Con- 
cord, faithfully discharging them until the 
removal of the setool to Boston in 1867 He 
accompanied it there ano ret«ined a connec- 
tion with its faculty until his death in 1879. 
He was gentiemaniy always, urbane in 
manners, @ peacemaker, with a well-rounded 
aod beautiful character, much beloved. His 
services in connection with the establish- 
ment of Boston University were very great. 


Miner Raymond 


This man’s career is unique. Without a 
collegiate education, he became. principal at 
Wilbraham in 1848, at the age of thirty- 
seven, after ten years in the ministry, held 
that place for sixteen years in an incom- 
parable way, leaving an ineffaceable mark on 
both characters and buildings, changing the 
whole aspect of things, and was then trans- 
ferred to the chair of systematic theolcegy in 
Garrett Biblical Institute, wher- he labored 
with marvelous acceptance and power well- 
nigh to the very close of his long life, Nov. 
25,1897. He entered as a forcaful factor into 
thousands of lives, and through the minis- 
ters he trained touched the hearts of mill- 
fons. Halt a century of grand teaching. 
A glorious work. A rare man. His “ Sys- 
tematic [ocology” has high qualities, and 


will abide. 
Robert Allyn 


This man also (born in Oonnecticut in 
1817,a Wesleyan alumnus of 41) was prin- 
cipal at Wi!braham, bat only for three years 
—’'46 to 49. He was principal at East 
Greenwich for six years, commissioner of 
public echools for Rhode Island three years, 
professor in Oaio University two years, 
president of Wesleyan Female College four 
years, president of McKsadree Oollege 
eleven years,and then for ten or twelve 
years more principal of the Southern Illinois 
Normat U atversity. He was, io addition, a 
member of the Riode Island Lo gisiature, 
and a visitor to the West Point Military 
Academy. Few, if any, have had a greater 
variety of positions or filled them with 
larger acceptability. An honor to New 
England. He died in 1894. 


Joseph Cummings 


No list of Methodist educators, however 
select, would be complete without the name 
of Joseph Cummiogs. Born in Maine, 1817, 
he died in Evanston, 1890. Between these 
two dates what an amount of work! He 
was the first graduate of Wesleyan (1840) to 
come to its presidency. He had previously 
been teacher and principal for six years at 
Amenia Seminary, professor for one year at 
Concord, and president of Genesee College 
for three years. He stayed at Middletown 
for twenty years — 1857-77. Who can meas- 
ure the large accomplishments of that mo- 
meutous period? He was an inspiring 
teacher, a prolific builder, a strong govern- 
or, a sympathetic friend, a prodigious toiler, 
a strict disciplinarian, an uncompromising 
champion of what he deemed to be right, a 
massive personality. After a few successful 
years in the pastorate, following his retire- 
ment from Wesleyan, he accepted the pres- 
idency of Northwestern University, and 
there for a decade duplicated the achieve- 
ments of younger years. It was a marvelous 
conclusion to a most useful life. 
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Lorenzo D. Barrows 


A Vermont boy by birth (1817), but iden- 
tified mainly with New Hampshire in his 
work. Besides being president of tne Pitts- 
burg Female College, he was twics principal 
ot the New Hampshire Conference S*mina- 
ry, in the second iocambency of which he 
died, 1878. His constant etruggle with frail 
health kept him from higasr positions. He 
was @ born leadsr, aciear think r, a, power- 
ful preacher, widely inflasntial wherever he 
went,and sverywhere recogaiz:d as having 
the ele nents of trus greatness. In many 
directions which cannot here be specified he 
proved himself a noble worker in God's 
vineyard. 

Stephen fi. Vail 


A graduate of B» vdoin (1838, at the age of 
twenty) and of Union Theoiogical S: minary 
in 1842, he had an exceptionally good start 
in life. Hs taught at Amenia and was prin- 
cipai at Peonington, N. J., but his main 
work was his nearly twenty years’ incum- 
bency (from 1849) of the chair of Hebrew 
at the Concord Biblical Institute. ‘‘A bun- 
dle of enthusiasm,’ he made a most notable 
record as teacher, and his old students still 
love to tell their stories of those vanished 
years when the class-room was rendered 
memorable by his presence. A‘ter some 
years abroad and others spent in retirement, 
he died in 1880. 


Henry P. Torsey 


Although De. Torsey filied no higher posi- 
tion than that of principal of the Maine 
Wesleyan Saminary at Knt's Hiil, coming 
to it when he was twenty-five, and occupy- 
ing the post for thirty-eight years (from 
1844 to 1882), the annals of Methodism prob- 
ably chroaicie no more consummate educa- 
torthan he. He knew,as few others have 
ever done, how to make men. His students 
were taugaot to think and to love learning. 
Nearly twenty thousaad of them passed uan- 
der his care, and their reverence for his 
memory is exceeding great. He was a self- 
made man, with limited school privileges, 
but he reached real eminence and accom- 
plished a work in his chosen line that has 
very few parallels. Dr. Torsey passed away 
Sept. 16, 1892. 


John W. Lindsay 


The son of an eminent Methodist minis- 
ter, born in Varmoot in 1320, graduated at 
Middletown in 1849, a protessor in that in- 
stitution from 1848 to 1860, and president of 
Genesee College from 1864 io 1868, Dr. Lind- 
say has given a very large portion of these 
later years to the upbuilding of Boston 
University. Called to the exegetical pro- 
fessorship in 1868 when the Theological 
School was removed from Concord, he filled 
it with distinguished effisiency uatil 1883, 
being tor the greater part of the time also 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts. He will 
long be remembered as one of the main con- 
tributors to the early success of the great 
institation which crowns Beacon Hill, of 
which he is still an emeritus professor. 


James E. Latimer 


It is easy to give a list of the schools in 
which Dr. Latimer taught — Newbury Sem- 
inary, Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, N. H. 
Conferences Seminary, Fort Piain Seminary, 
Elmira Female College, School of Theology, 
Boston University —from 1848 (when he 
graduated at Middletown) to 1884 when, at 
the age of 58, he passed from earth. Bat it 
is not easy to do justice in a few lines to the 
private virtues and public labors of one so 
every way worthy of extended eulogy. 
Those who best knew him and were well 
qualified to jadge are disposed to call him 
the ripest and broadest scholar that the first 
century of Episcopal Methodism has pro- 
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duced. Not{ only was hie Fabitua! reading 
enormous, but bis power of assimilating and 
employing it was phenomenal. He seemed 
equaily a master in the realms of theology, 
philesopby, bistory, end jiterature. Hiecx 
treme modesty wis one thirg that kept bim 
from being better known. Hed it rot been 
for his poor health and his beirg cut « ff in 
his prime, be would bave left behbird hima 
mopvumental work. His studerts ana tellow 
teachers are upetinted Ip their preise. 


Daniel Steele 


In the same coijlege cles with Letiner 
(bat born two years before bm, ip 1824), 
Dr. Steele’s educations) Jabort cco prite ino 
years es tutor at Middletown, bine years 
professor at Genesee College, Lina, one year 
president of syracuse Uaiversity, eight 
years instructor in Boston Univ isity, and 
four years instructor inthe N. & Deeconets 
Training School. In all there pieces he bas 
left a deep mark, but it is wholly probabie 
that his greatest service to the church has 
been through his pen. By bis writings 
“Love Exuthroned,’ “Milestone Papers,’’ 
“ Half- Hours with Ss. Paul,” * [ne Guseyel 
of the Comforter,” ‘* Tucological Oom- 
pend,” commentaries, and numberiess 
articles in periodicals — he has been a teach 
erin hearkening to whom great mauititades 
have found profit. 


George [1. Steele 


Born a year earlier in Vermont, but gradu 
ating from Middletown two years later, than 
the subj ct of the preceding paragraph, Dr, 
George Steele gave fourteen years to the pres- 
idency of Lawrence University, and tnirteen 
to the principaisnip of Wilbraha™ Academy. 
In both places he accomplished large thiugs. 
At Wilbraham «special y (which alone comes 
within our special sphere) it is weil known 
to many of our readers how decided was the 
success achieved. ‘The embarrassing debt was 
paid, an endowment was begun, important 
changes were made in the course of study, 
and wise measures put in motion which gave 
the school strength and prosperity. 


Henry Lummis 


Professor Lummis (born 1825, graduated at 
Middletown 1855), after teaching at Newbury 
Seminary and in the Lyno High Schoo!, 
served as professor and principal five years 
at the N. H. Conference Seminary, and then 
taught two years at Laseli. Since 1886 he has 
been a professor in Lawrence Uaiversity, Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin. It may fairiy be doubted 
if a better teacher, one more certain to arouse 
the faculties of the students and make them 
think for themselves, was ever boro. He isa 
complete master of the Socratic method, 
knowing perfectly how to ask questions that 
will soon bring the unwary responder into a 
very tight place. In debate he has few if any 
equals and his classes are never dull. He 
ought to write aud publish more. 


William F. Warren - 


The distinguished labors of President War- 
ren in the cause of education are so well 
known to our readers that even a brief para- 
graph of information and discrimination 
seems superfiaous. Boston University, with 
which he has been identified since ite incep- 
tion in 1866, is his monument. Lefore that 
time he was for five years professor of sys- 
tematic theology in the Mission Institute 
at Bremen, Germany. A scholar in the best 
sense of the word, a profound thinker, an in- 
spiring teacher, an impressive preacher, a 
strong writer, a warm friend to his pupils, fall 
of broad, wise plans for the largest usefulness 
and widest expansion of the great institution 
which he has so long and so ably sapervised, 
open-minded to all truth and yet a vigilant 
defender of essential orthodoxy, New Eng- 
land Methodism owes very much to this 
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great son of Massachusetts (born 1833) and 
of Wesleyan University (1853). 


John M. Van Vieck 


The same year of our Lord that gave Dr. 
Warren birth also blessed the world with 
this other great educator. He graduated at 
Middletown in 1850, when barely seventeen, 
and returned to the college in 1853 as pro- 
fessor of mathematics, which post he has 
adorned with undiminished lustre to the 
present time. If God in His good providence 
shall spare him to complete the half-century 
in this chair, as we trust He may, what a cel- 
ebration there will be! None except those 
who are intimately acquainted with the inner 
life of the college fully know how very val- 
uable Prof. Van Vieck has been to the Uni- 
versity. It is safe to say that no man since 
President Fisk has been so profoundly infiu- 
ential in ite development. To him more 
than to any one else js due its broad, liberal, 
and progressive policy. As an administrator, 
scholar, and teacher he stands in the front 
rank. 

Daniel C. Knowles 

Oa graduating from M iddietown in 1858 (at 
the age of twenty-two) Prof. Knowles gave 
himself to teaching until the war broke oat, 
when he led a company intothe field. Driven 
home by sickness, he returned to his post at 
Pennington Seminary, of which he was prin- 
cipal tor four years. Since 1885 he has been 
connected with the N. H. Conference Semi- 
nary at Tilton, for six of these years as its 
principal, and his transforming influence 
upon the institution has been exceeding 
great. He is a many-sided map, a clear 
thinker, a strong leader, a devoted Christian 
gentleman, and a teacher who never fails to 
secure the respect and love of his pupils. 


Luther T. Townsend 

Taking his A. B. from Dartmouth College 
in 1859 st the age of twenty one, and his 
B. D. three years later from Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, Professor Townsend, after a 
brief experience in the army, joined the New 
England Conference. His pastorates, how- 
ever, were but two, for in 1868, on the setting 
up of the Theological Seminary iu Pinckney 
8:., Boston, he bscame professor of exeget- 
ical theology, then professor of historical 
theology, finally finding in 1872 his perma- 
nent place as professor of practical theology. 
Oa the completion of a quarter of a cent- 
ury from his first incumbency,io 1893, he 
severed his connection with the University 
and returned to the pastorate. Dr. Town- 
send was a very strong man in the class-room, 
wide-awake, original, intense, with very 
large stores of information on which he free- 
ly drew. His numerous publications, begin- 
ning with “ Credo ” in 1869, and continuing 
in unbroken succession to the present time, 
have hai a wide circulation and will long 
perpetuate his name. 


Henry C. Sheldon 


When Dr. Latimer, in 1875, was transferred 
trom historical to systematic theology in the 
School on Beacon Hill,a young man who 
had graduated from the institution with the 
degree of B. D. in 1871, previously a graduate 
of Yale, was selected to fill the place. That 
he filled it for twenty years supremely well 
is the unanimous testimony of the enthusi- 
astic students who during this long time 
have profited by his labors. And co-ordinate 
testimony is also borne by the solid, well- 
ordered, clearly-written volumes — “* His- 
tory of Christian Doctrine ’’ and ‘“‘ History 
of the Christian Church ’’ — which show so 
plainly the fruits of rich, mature scholar- 
ship. In 1895 Dr. Sheldon became professor 
ol systematic theology, a post for which his 
profound philosophical and historical stud- 
les had fully fitted him,and in which he 
commands the entire confidence of the 
church. Heis one of our ripest, strongest 
thinkers. 
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Borden P. Bowne 


Close apon the heels of the young man just 
mentioned there came to Boston University 
one still younger, an alumnus of the Univer- 
sity of New York, chosen in 1876 as professor 
of philosopby. That no mistake was made 
in this choice scarcely needs to be said. 
Prof. Bowne’s treatises on Theism, Ethics, 
Metapbysics, and Psychology, together with 
his very numerous and extremely valuable 
articles in the reviews and religious weeklies, 
have established his fame on a permanent 
basis. He understands students, knows how 
to make them work and spur them to their 
best. For the past ten years he has been 
Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences, a 
member of the University Council, and in- 
fluential in guiding the policy of the insti- 
tution. His intellect is one of the keenest 
the Lord ever made. 


Bradford P, Raymond 


A Connecticut boy (born 1846), a graduate 
from Lawrence University in 1870, taking 
from Boston University the degree of B. D. 
in 1873 and Ph. D. in 1882,and president of 
Lawrences University from 1883 to 1889, he 
was fully fitted inthe latter year to consti- 
tute the latest in the long succession of dis- 
tinga’shed presidents at Middletown. His 
aiministration has been notable for con- 
spicaous ability and eminent success. These 
ten years have probably been the most pros- 
perous in the history of the institution, 
marked by very large additions to the en- 
dowment aod handsome gifts of many kinds, 
aa wellas a considerable increase of students. 
It is evident that a steady, judicious hand is 
at the helm, inspiring confidence, promot- 
ing barmony, securing affection. 


William North Rice 


After graduating from Wesleyan in the 
famous class of 1865, taking a Ph. D. at Yale, 
and pursuing further studies in Europe, 
Prot. Rice settled down to teach geology at 
his alma mater, and has been at it ever since. 
He has taught, also, other things, for he can 
turn bis vigorous mind effectively in almost 
any direction, and he has given himself 
without stint to promoting the general in- 
terests of the institution, having no small 
genius for administration. His sermons and 
lectures are always enthusiastically received 
by the audiences favored with them, and 
have done much to promote the reputation 
of the college; as have also his many articles 
in reviews and scientific publications. Of 
books there are as yet too few. A revised 
edition of Dana’s Text-book in Geology is 
the principal one. A volume of lectures on 
the ** Relations of Science and Roaligion ” is 
in preparation and will be warmly wel- 
comed. 

Wilbur O. Atwater 


This is another member of the above- 
named class, who also took a Ph. D. at Yale 
after leaving Middletown, studied in Eu- 
rope, and taught in several American insti- 
tutions before settling down, in 1873, to the 
chair of chemistry at Wesleyan, where he 
has been ever since. He has become very 
well known throughout the country in con- 
nection with the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, the office of which in Washington 
he organized and, for a few years, directed, 
His numerous articles on foods and other 
tnings in the popular magazines as well as 
scientific journals have also increased his 
fame. And just now he is carryingon ex- 
tensive experimental work (in conjunction 
with Prot. E. B. Rosa) by means of the won- 
derful Respiration- Calorimeter, being finan- 
cially supported therein by government aid. 


Caleb T. Winchester 


Taking bis A. B. from Wesleyan in 1869, he 
became professor of rhetoric and English 
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literature there in 1873, and still remains at 
his post. The quarter of a century thus 
spent has been spent excellently well. His 
thorough scholarship, exquisite literary 
taste and elegant style make his lectures al- 
most ideal. His students find it easy to be- 
come enthusiastic, and also expert, under 
his magnetic leadership. Other institutions 
have cast covetous eyes on the occupant of 
this chair, and have endeavored to bribe 
him from his allegiance to Middletown, but 
in vain. Long may he remain one of its ma- 
jor lights, and an honor to Methodism as 
well as a royal good fellow! 


Henry W. Conn 


This young man, who has already made 
bimeelf a national reputation, took his A. B. 
at Boston Uoaiversity in 1881, and Pah. D. 
from Johns Hopkins in 1884. He has been 
professor of biology at Middletown for 
the last ten years, and also (in the summer) 
director of Cold Spring Biological School. 
Three important books — “Evolution of 
Today,” ‘‘The Living World,” and ‘‘ The 
Story of Germ Life’’— have made him in- 
creasingly known; and “The Story of the 
Living Machiue”’ is now reedy for publica- 
tion. Besides these, Prof. Conn has pub- 
lished about one hundred scientific articles 
chiefly on topics connected with the bacte- 
riology of dairy products and upon general 
themes connected with the relation of biol- 
ogy to various philosophical and theolog- 
ical beliefs. He has a mind of remarkable 
penetration, and a very acceptable style of 
compcsition. A good deal more will yet be 
heard from him. 


Charles C. Bragdon 


Prof. Bragdon is of Maine stock, son ofa 
member of the Maine Conference, though 
born in New York State. He graduated 
from Northwestern University in 1865, and 
taught at Dickinson Seminary, Wesleyan 
College, and Jennings Seminary, besides 
studying in Germany, before he came to Au- 
burndale. His principalship of Lasell Stm- 
inary for the last twenty-five years bas been 
one of the features of the history of educa- 
tion in Eastern Massachusetts, reflecting 
highest credit both on him and on the 
church of which he is a devoted member. 
He has brought wonderful things to pass, 
and may well be congratulated on an une- 
quivocal success. 


Gone, and more than gone, is the 
space we had allotted to this feature of 
our Educational Number, and though 
thirty names have passed herein rapid 
review, we have hardly touched the 
riches that might and should be set 
forth. We have said nothing of Bishops 
Baker and Foss, the one so important a 
factor in the beginnings at Concord, the 
other so illustrious at Middletown. Many 
most worthy and successfal principals, 
past and pressnt, of our Oonference 
academies — O. W. Oushing at Tilton, 
A. F. Chase at Bucksport and Kent’s 
Hill, E. M. Smith at Kent’s Hill and 
Montpelier, O. W. Gallagher at Lawrence 
University, Kent’s Hill, and Lasell, F. D. 
Blakeslee at East Greenwich, Edward 
Cooke and W. R. Newhall at Wilbraham, 
the former also distinguished at Law- 
rence and Olaflin Universities — must 
be slid over in comparative silence. 
Dean Huntington, for seventeen years 
so faithful and efficient as head of Bos- 
ton University’s Oolloge of Liberal Arts; 
Dean Baell for fourteen years admirably 
managing the School of Theology and 
teaching New Testament exegesis; Prof. 
H. G. Mitchell, since 1884 the able pro- 
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fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament ex- 
egesis — how much might suitably be 
said concerning each one of these; but 
we must not pause to say it. Profs. Van 
Benschoten, Harrington, and Prentice 
at Middletown are every way wortby of 
a brilliant paragraph, but it must re- 
main unwritten. Especially would time 
altogether fail if we undertook to speak 
even very briefly of those stalwart sone 
of New England — like Bishop E. O. 
Haven, U. H. Payne, Frederick Merrick, 
J. H. Twombly, S. F. Upbam, George E. 
Reed, and Herbert F. Fisk — who wholly 
outside her boundaries have diffused the 
blessings of her culture. We must cer- 
tainly stop right here, simply asking our 
readers, as they glance at, or think of, 
the ever lengthening list, to give thanks 
anew to God for the riches of His grace 
in those whom He has so manifestly 
raised up for this most important serv- 
ice of training the youth. 


THE ACADEMY BELL 


The rich air is sweet with the breath of 
September, 
The ae... is sinining the hedges with 


red; 
Soft reste on the hill-slopes the light we 
remember, 
The glory of days which so long ago fied, — 
W ben, browa-cheeked and ruddy, 
Blithe- hearted and free, 
Tbe summons to study 
We anewered with glee. 
Listen, oh! listen once more to the swell 
Ot the masterful, merry Academy bell! 


Ht sounds not in vain over mountain 
valle 


y, 
That er = which gathers the far- scattered 


and 


DS; 
From plantiene and leisure fiset-footed they 


rally, 
Brave lade and bright lassgs, 
wito plans; 
From croquet and cricket 
To blackboard and map 
Is but shooting a wicket; 
No fear of mishap. 
Oh, bark! how it echoes through dingle and 


o’er flowing 


dell 
The jocund, the earnest Academy bell! 


They fiy, at its call, from soft mother ca- 


resses ; 
The boy ite not tarry, the girl cannot 
wait; 
So the round head close-clipped and the 
loose flowing tresses 
Together flash out from the vine-trellised 


gate; 
And the house that was holden 
By revel supreme, 
Is wrapped in the golden, 
Fair peace of a dream. 
To sisters and mothers how silvern the swell 
O! the rest- bringing, easefal Academy beil! 


The path by the river, where willows are 


drooping 
Is radiant with “children. The long, city 
street, 
All busy with traffic, makes room for their 
trooping 


And rings to the rush of their beautiful 
feet. 


For the poet and ape 
The man of affairs, 
And the gentle home-teacher 
O’er- burdened with cares, 
Alike spare a moment to wishing them well, 
W ho speed when they hear the Academy bell. 


God bless them, our darlings! God give 
them full measure 
Of joy at Ww fountains of wisdom and 
trut 


We eee > | view the enchantment of pleas- 
Which royally lies on the days of their 


uth; 
For "Seown- cheeked and ruddy, 
When children at home, 
That summons to study 
Once called us to come; 
And voices de we hear in the swell 
Of the never- forgotten Academy bell. 


— Margaret E. Sangster. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION--A 
PRESENT VIEW 


REV. WILLIAM FRASER McDOWBLL, D. D. 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 


rT HE interest in education was never 

before as keen asitisthisday. A 
hundred proofs might be given if they 
were not already known and read of all 
men. The ecientific spirit and the 
historical method are exceedingly active 
in the realm of education. The discus- 
sion of methods, values and processes 
goes on apace. The literature of the 
subject grows at a rate which is almost 
alarming. But out of all this comes a 
large conception of the nature and end 
of education itself. And the position of 
the church is atrongly fortified by the 
work of those who did not set out with 
that end in view. Life grows larger 
rather than smaller, and with it comes 
an imperative demand for an adequate 
theory of education. Bushnell used to 
say that ‘‘the soul of all improvement 
is the improvement of the soul.” That 
went below the temporary and transient 
expedient for human relief or the amel 
ioration of condition. The talk of prob- 
lems has been mach with us in several 
recent years, and the supposed panacea 
for the problem has usually been in 
evidence. When the labor problem 
reached an acate stage, industrial edau- 
cation received emphasis. Industrial 
education of all kinds was supposed to 
be practical and what the world seemed 
to need was practical education. Man- 
ual training, domestic science, technical 
schools and the like obtained an easy 
right of way. This is an illastration. It 
is in line with history. This kind of 
education has been and is exceedingly 
useful. In many instances it has seemed 
to be the only wise kind. In the South, 
for example, and in sections of the great 
cities industrial training in its various 
forms has proved an inestimable bless- 
ing. 

But life grows large and education 
must meet life. It must touch with 
power the soul of allimprovement. The 
day of the specialist is probably not 
past, but the day of the educational 
partialist is certainly going. President 
Tucker of Dartmouth after a year abroad 
said recently: ‘“‘I return knowing that 
whatever the past we must now prepare 
for the future, and the only way to 
prepare for the future is to make men 
large enough to be ready for it, men 
that are able to fill the future.’”’ The 
aim of Aristotle’s system was to produce 
good citizens. The aim of Loyola was 
to make good ecclesiastics of a certain 
type. The system of Loyola has been 
called ‘the system of Aristotle reborn 
where the church is regarded as a state.’’ 
Over against the state theory the eccle- 
siastical and the practical is ever the 
humanistic theory with its watchwords, 
‘‘ sweetness and light.’”’ And here is the 
situation: Life grows larger and educa- 
tion must meet it. The new education, 
then, must seek completeness; it must 
make the men able to fill the present 
and the future. It cannot do that by 
cutting off anything which is real or 
essential to such manhood. Man is more 
than a machine, more than a voter, more 
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than an_  ecclesiastic, more than a 
dreamer. And no narrow or partial 


theory of cuJture will answer for the new 
day. The president of a large university 


said to me: ‘' We cannot have any 
required religious exercises on our 
campus. Wecan only have compulsory 


ethical exercises.”” But that seems a 
fatal limitation. President Stryker of 
Hamilton, when asked whether compu)- 
sory chape) exercises should be abolished 
at Yale, replied: ‘‘God is not an 
elective.” 

It allcomes at last to this, that in the 
education forthe new day all essential 
things must be included and no essentials 
omitted. It means a vastly larger educa- 
tion than we have seen before. It must 
not exclude science on the one hand or 
religion onthe other. Many men now in 
middle life were brought up on the doc- 
trine of character as the end of educa- 
tion. It was supposed somehow to be a 
better doctrine than the doctrine of calt- 
ureasanend. Batit does not seem so 
impressive as it used to. There is a 
rather painfal inadequacy about both. 
Each has a certain flavor of electioa to 
privilege which does not harmonizs with 
our present-day feelings. The word 
service has got into the scholar’s vocab- 
ulary and occupies a first place — service 
to the state, service to the church, serv- 
ice to mankind in all ways, service to 
God everywhere and always. And for 
this kind of service both culture and 
character of the highest order are need- 
ed. For the making of men and women 
of the kind now required all essential 
things seem necessary. Every lim- 
itation is like cutting off anarm ora 
head, or like taking out the heart. 

Here is the impregnable position of 
Obristian education. Its atmosphere ls 
liberty and reverence, its end the com- 
plete man for the complete service. It 
says to its students in library, class- 
room, laboratory and chapel: * Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free;”’ “* Allthings are yours;’’ “‘ Ye 
are complete in Him.” Itseeks to make 
life whole, not partial. It has use for 
book and altar. Neither is an elective 
in its view. 

For the endowment and equipment of 
schools which have this aim and spirit 
Methodist millions are asked. In grati- 
tude to God that our colleges and acad- 
emies and aniversities have maintained 
this spirit, a tbhank-offering is asked. 
We shall do nothing in this world if we 
have narrowness of intellectual life or 
poverty of spiritual life. We are not 
choosing between culture and consecra- 
tion, polish and power, poetry and piety, 
learning and holiness. We must not 
choose between goods like these. We 
must not so read our history as to imag- 
ine that we may. We must choose them 
all. All of these must be in us and 
abound so that in a new era we shall be 
neither barren nor unfruitful. I have 
known, especially in these recent years, 
the work of our institutions in the West, 
though we have daily blessed God for 
the power of the Ohristian scholars sent 
to us from the Eastern echools. To 
name any would be to name all. After 
these years in the new, wonderful West, 
I am persuaded that the most hopeful 
sign for Christ’s kingdom there is the 
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Christian education going on in our col- 
leges and universities. So, doubtless, it 
is everywhere. The position of the 
Christian institation, in spite of all that 
has been said, grows stronger, not weak- 
er. O.cein awhile yet we are asked: 
“‘ Is there, then, a Methodist Latin, or a 
Preabyterian geometry, or a Baptist 
chemistry ?”’ No, bat there is an at- 
mosphere in which all this and all be- 
sides may be learned, and it is the at- 
mosphere of the Master’s presence. 

For the maintenance of such places 
our schools are kept. They need not 
ten millions for the opening of the new 
century, but many times ten millions. 
And not for their sakes, but for the sake 
of the Jarger life of man. 


New York City. 


UPHOLD THE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL 


BISHOP W. F. MALLALIEU. 


UR Methodist Year-book gives us 
some very interesting statistics in 
regard to all our institutions of learning, 
and especially our preparatory schools 
in New England. The following facts, 
gleaned from the source just indicated, 
are well wortby our consideration. Tak- 
ing Bucksport, Kent’s Hill, Tilton, Mont- 
pelier, Wilbraham, and East Greenwich, 
we find that the present estimated value 
of the grounds and buildings of these 
six institutions is $547,720 — certainly a 
goodly amount that has been very quiet- 
ly gathered in a comparatively short 
period. The total endowment of these 
same schools is $294,365, but not all of 
this is productive, as we find that the 
productive endowment amounts to $218,- 
632. It is really worth while to notice 
that the debts all told amount to only 
$79 288, which is not equal to ten per 
cent. of the value of property and en- 
dowment. This certainly is not a dis- 
couraging financial conditior, especially 
when we know that any day the whole 
sum could easily be liquidated. We also 
find that the number of professors and 
teachers is 71, and the total enrollment 
of students is 1,234, and these are among 
the choicest and best of our young peo- 
ple. Well may we thank God and take 
courage as we address ourselves at the 
close of the nineteenth century to the 
various tasks that lie before us. 

We may properly recognize the some- 
what changed conditions now existing 
compared with the s'‘tuation fifty or 
sixty years ago. The rapid multiplica- 
tion of high schools has brought within 
the reach of a majority of our youth the 
priceless opportunity of thorough train- 
ing in all English branches and a good 
preparation for the full college classical 
course. At the same time there are 
multitudes of young people in the rural 
districts who cannot have these advan- 
tages; and, besides, there are not a few 
who for various reasons can be better 
suited and helped in our seminaries than 
in the high schools. Above all, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the aver- 
age high school management would be 
surprised if not astounded if the request 
were made to close acommencement with 
a good warm Methodist prayer- meeting, 
. while they are quite in the habit of 
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closing with a dunce, which in no way 
promotes good morals or manners or 
the development of the intellect. The 
dancing at our high schools is an out- 
rage on multitudes of Obristian people, 
and is vastly more out of place than 
would be a revival service. 

Then our schools have suffered the 
past few years on account of the hard 
times. We may well be thankful that 
there is a brighter prospect now, and it 
is to be hoped that ourown New Eng- 
land, which was first to feel the hard 
times and the last to feel the change, 
has now reached a stage when prosper- 
ity continuous and increasing may rea- 
sonably be expected. 

East Greenwich Academy has been 
especially unfortunate in that in the 
midst of these depressed business con- 
ditions the chief dormitory, with the 
boarding hall facilities, was destroyed 
by fire. The insurance was promptly 
paid, and expended in providing accom- 
modations for the students. It is a very 
encouraging fact that the number of 
students term by term, and in the ag 
gregate, for the years just closed, was 
larger than the year before, and it is be- 
lieved that the present year will show a 
considerable increase over the past. 
Others of our New England Methodist 
schools show a decrease for the past two 
or three years; but we are confident 
that with the return of good times the 
number of students will increase in all. 

What our preachers and people ought 
to do, is to use all proper means to send 
students to our own schools, and induce 
others to do the same. Noone need be 
afraid to commend in the highest terms 
these schools, for none better can be 
found in respect to every department 
of intellectual culture and of moral and 
religious inflaence. 

Besides this, we ought+to plap to 
supply these schools with larger endow- 
ments and ample facilities for all legit- 
imate purposes. This will require money. 
Our people have the money, and they 
will give it when opportunities and duty 
are fairly and fully presented. It de- 
volves upon our preachers to see that 
they be leaders of the people in every 
attempt to put our schools in the front 
rank for efficient work. This done, we 
may expect to enter upon a career of 
increasing usefulness worthy of the 
twentieth century at whose portals we 
now stand. 


Auburndale, Mass. 


$20,000,000 AS A THANK OFFER- 
ING 


PRESIDENT B. P. RAYMOND. 


HE most signiticant fact in connec- 
tion with the call to raise $20 000,- 
000 as a thank-offering, and to provide 
for the urgent demands of the twentieth 
century, is the judgment of the Bishops, 
endorsed by the Twentieth Oentury 
Commission, that $10,000,000 of this sum 
should be devoted to the cause of edu- 
cation. 

We are very poorly equipped for the 
twentieth century. A very large num- 
ber of our colleges and theological sem- 
inaries are living on bread and water. 
When considered in the light of the 
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work required, or when compared with 
the best denominational colleges about 
us, we have not a single adequately en- 
dowed college. We have twenty-one 
colleges without a dollar of productive 
endowment above indebtedness, and 30 
per cent. of all the students we are 
training are in these institutions. When 
we advance beyond these we find eight 
colleges with an annual income from 
productive endowment of $1 250. More 
than 11 per cent. of our collegiate stu- 
dents are in these eight colleges. Oat 
of fifty-three institutions classed as 
“colleges and universities,”” we have 
only eighteen that have more than 
$2500 annual income, and only eight 
with an annual income over $12 500 from 
productive endowment above indebted- 
ness. There are many self-sacriticing 
teachers in these crippled institutions, 
and they have been doing heroic work; 
but can any one suppose that our great 
growing church can hold its place 
among the dominant minds of the first 
half of the twentieth century with in- 
stitutions thus equipped ? 

The men that push the frontiers of 
civilization out over the prairies, into 
the forests, and beyond the islands of 
the sea, are always stalwart men, men 
of courage and abounding physical 
vigor. The men of vigorous intellect, 
the living minds, are the men that are 
to ba relied upon to take possession of 
unexplored fields and conquer them 
for civilization and Obristianity. The 
scientist in his laboratory represents an 
army of virile intellects. Patience, in- 
dustry, fortitude and self-denial are 
among his conspicuous virtues. Seen in 
his isolation with his test tubes, he 
seems to be only amusing himself, and 
his amusement seems to promise no 
practical results. Bat Pastear claims to 
have treated during the years 18%6-1891 
10,992 persons for hydrophobia. The 
number of cases under treatment that 
proved fatal during these years respect- 


ively was, 25, 13, 9,7,5 3. Dr. Roux, 


the sub-director of the Institute, says: 
“We have conquered hydrophobia, 
nothing is more certain.” But if the 
scientist can reduce the number of trag- 
edies from hydrophobia, if he can take 
the terror out of that word diphtheria, 
if he can render men immune to any 
disease, he is pushing the frontiers of 
civilization out into a realm which 
promises more than fat prairies, solemn 
forests, or rich mines. The movement 
of sociological thought which is inti- 
mately related to temperance, good 
health, good morals, and indeed to all 
the forms of life which have to do with 
the well-being of men and especially of 
men in our great cities, is under the di- 
rection and inspiration of men and 
women of more than ordinary intel- 
lectual calibre and training. Surely 
there ia much land to be explored in 
thie direction. 

This is only in illustration of what is 
true in many fields. The living minds 
are always on the fronters, always 
peering over into the realms beyond. 
If we hope to possess the vast, unex- 
plored zones with which our horizon is 
begirt, we must encourage and sustain 
this intellectual activity, which is fos- 
tered by the college, but which makes 
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for the well-being of the whole people. 
The Twentieth Oentury Thank Offering 
movement, while it must pay church 
debts, and push forward the work of 
city evangelization and many other en- 
terprises, will produce its most lasting 
results in the endowments it puts under 
our educational institutions. 


Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 





THE PERSONAL FACTOR 
PRINOIPAL ©. C. BRAGDON. 


HERE is one factor in the part of 
education which should be done 
in schools — and this the most valuable 
of all— which large schools cannot fur- 
nish and small ‘ colleges”’ often fail to 
furnish owing to conditions which it is 
we)l worth the while of educators to in- 
-quire into. This factor is the personal 
influence of a wise and friendly teacher, 
Only yesterday a pupil of the seven- 
ties, who has attained no mean position 
in the world’s eye, said to me of one of 
the resident teachers of her day, who 
had no classes but received the salary of 
a teacher: ‘Just to live in the same 
house with her was an education.” 
This woman’s work was to be “the 
girl’s friend.’’ And it was a sad day 
when the exigencies of her family rela- 
tions separated her from us. 

The professor who did more for my 
training than all the others combined 
lifted before me a standard that no mo- 
ment of my life hae been able to forget, 
and it is as fresh today as thirty-five 
years ago. 

I have often seen girls entirely 
changed in their estimates of values 
and methods of thinking and working 
by the touch of a hand that had no con- 
sciousness of what it was doing. 

In large schools the hopelessness of 
getting the acquaintance of so many 
pupils is held to be a fair excuse for at- 
tempting that of none, and the pupils 
come to be No. 125 and No. 126. I have 
asked teachers about a Miss or Mr. ——. 
The name recalled nothing, and the 
teacher had to turn to his class book, 
find the name, and then would say, 
‘* Oh, yes, Miss —— stands very well; she 
averaged 92 per cent. last month.” But 
her standing in classes is a very small 
part of what any pupil is doing and get- 
ting who has been fortunate enough to 
find in her school a teacher whose char- 
acter impresses her; aud her standing 
in classes does not tell at all what she 
is losing who has found no such friend 
among her teachers and who is merely 
No. 125. The woman she is to be de- 
pends far more on her personal relations 
— or lack of these — with some wise and 
friendly man or woman who comes to 
be an ideal to her, a standard to grow 
to or like, a soul whose qualities she ad- 
mires and aims to acquire. 

I am persuaded that this valuable en- 
dowment of the best teacher is mostly 
born in her, not wholly acquired in cursu. 
It cannot be taught in the normal school 
(though the necessity of it in order to 
the best success ought to be) or the col- 
lege. It may come as a gift of God 
through grace and I think must be rein- 
forced by the spirit of the Master, for it 
requires a self-denial, an unselfishness, 
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that is not in most of us by the first birth. 
Yet there is also a rare something in it 
that is a gift of temperament, and the 
teacher who has it not ought to quit 
teaching and find some other work. A 
person may be valuable as a scholar and 
in scholarly research, and yet be unfit to 
be a teacher. As Edward Thring says, 
“‘ Drawing out the powers of living minds 
is, indeed, different from packing in dead 
facts, even when the packing is neatly 
done.” 

Speaking of selfishness reminds me to 
say that many a soul that has this power, 
potentially, will not let it develop be- 
cause it ‘‘ wants its time and strength 
for itself;’? nay, more, it lets itself be 
put aside from the conditions that de- 
velop this greatest of all teaching gifts 
by the conscience-stifiing plea: ‘‘ I must 
have my time for my own work so that 
I may be of the greatest use tomy pu- 
pils.”” It does not see that no other 
helping of a pupil can begin to equal in 
value personal acquaintance and uplift, 
for which I plead as not only a pupil’s 
great good, but his right at the hands of 
those who undertake to give him his 
life-direction so far as school time is 
concerned. The teacher who at fifty 
finds himself worn out by this giving of 
himeelf to his pupils has already done a 
greater life- work than he who has saved 
himself until he is seventy-five. Itisa 
great loss in power that a certain New 
England college of enviable record does 
not now carry out the spirit which made 
Garfield say, ‘‘ Mark Hopkins at one end 
of a log and a pupil at the other is col- 
lege enough,” or to that effect. ‘‘ The 
life is more than meat and the body than 
raiment.” Teachers, think of it! 


Lasell Seminary, Auburndale. 


BETTERMENT OF THE BEST 
REV. W. RB. NEWHALL, D. D. 


HE best planned schools of their 
class in the land, those that unite 
the social diversity of the public school 
system with the personal thoughtfulness 
of the home, are our Conference acad- 
emies, and their best students often are 
the bright boys and girls who have only 
willing hands and noble purposes with 
which to secure an education. Their 
training has been a glory of Methodism 
and often ite salvation, too, for many of 
our present-day bishops, editors, bank- 
ers, and merchants got their start in life 
at the old seminaries. It was their 
spiritual birthplace also. And today 
students of similar character, and, I 
think, of equal capacity, seek the same 
schools and by their earnest presence 
make them better equipped to serve the 
children of all our people. 
Notwithstanding the phenomenal 
growth of the public high school in 
New England and the wise extension of 
its privileges as in Massachusetts to every 
child whether resident or non-resident 
of the town in which such institution is 
situated, there are many youth who 
must elsewhere get their education. 
And these are not all by any means from 
farm or country village. In cities both 
large and small thousands every year go 
away from home to school. The high- 
pressure experimental methods of mod- 
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ern superintendents of instruction, 
business reverses that unsettle families, 
occasional political manipulation of the 
pablic schools to their temporary detri- 
ment — these are active causes of local 
dissatisfaction. It is a surprising fact 
that high-priced private schools are in- 
creasing every year. 

True it is that often high ambitions 
stir beneath the humble jacket, espe- 
cially when the joy of conversion has 
become the soul’s strength, and that 
men and women now at the front in 
trade and professional life were from 
homes of pious poverty. These young 
people just because they have a keener 
appetite for knowledge and better 
capacity for continuous study deserve 
the very best advantages. Early in life 
they need the inspiring influences of a 
cultured Obristian home. The best 
books and plenty of them; a few good 
pictures and knowledge of what makes 
them good; wholesome food in abun- 
dance with exercise enough to give a 
strong, and not so much hard work as to 
produce a deformed, body ; social train- 
ing that saves from mortifying awkward- 
ness and teaches that elegant manners 
are by no means expensive — these are 
educational factors as valuable as 
mastery of Latin declensions or a course 
in calculus. There are plenty of average 
students, but for those who are superior 
there ought to be superior facilities. 
Only the best trained teacher is fit to 
train the best-brained boy; and when 
that boy is poor, so mach the more 
reason why he should receive most for 
his money. To imperfectly train him is 
to defraud him, and no stealing is so 
shameless as from a child, and a poor 
one at that. 

Beside those who never had any home 
advantages in the way of cultivated 
home surroundings there are the chil- 
dren of adversity both financial and 
ecclesiastical. Some born in homes of 
affiaence with every prospect of flatter- 
ing future are involved in the disaster 
that overtakes their parents. They are 
cut off from school in a critical hour. 
The social shock often rouses their 
courage, and they only need a fine 
chance in a fine school. Others, anda 
right royal company they are, under the 
exigencies of the itinerancy have traveled 
from parsonage to parsonage, and alas! 
from schoolhouse to schoolhouse. Many 
and serious have been the breaks in 
their education. The great transfer 
preacher who steps from metropolis to 
metropolis of the Union and the patient 
toiler in small charges most imperil the 
education of their children. Ohanges in 
schools usually subject the children to 
loss of rank and waste of time in making 
new adjustments. It is hardly fair for 
both the sins and successes of the fathers 
to be visited on the children of the 
itinerancy. And precisely ministers’ 
children, despite the proverbial pleas- 
antry concerning their life destiny, have 
a more than average chance for distinc- 
tion. They have been well born, care- 
fully nurtured, and are instinctively 
eager to satisfy the prayerful and proud 
desires of their parentage. The children 
of Methodist Episcopal preachers who 
are subjected to most violent or frequent 
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interruptions in their schooling ought 
to find in an institution provided by 
their own church the advantages of best 
training under most favorable surround- 
ings. Not because they are the children 
of preachers, though a plea in equity 
might be entered when the social posi- 
tion the humblest preacher is expected 
to maintain on scanty salary is consid- 
ered, but because they are most likely 
to profit largely by higher education, 
should they receive the finest training. 
Our academies must be able to furnish 
this. 

Excellent as they are, our schools 
must be made better if they are ade- 
quately to meet the legitimate demands 
thus made upon them. Oar attention of 
late has been directed to the enlarge- 
ment and equipment of colleges and 
theological schools. Mightily were they 
needed, and at this hour richly do they 
deserve the full support of the church. 
But in this natural advance there has 
been neglect of the Conference academy. 
It is not as strong relatively to the cult- 
ure and wealth of our church as when 
Miner Raymond was at Wilbraham or 
Oyrus D. Foss at Amenia. We have out- 
grown the policy of the early days that 
each Conference ought to have its own 
school. Increased facilities of travel, 
smaller area of Oonferences, and the 
immense cost of the establishment of a 
great and good school, call for concen- 
tration of effort. Where hundreds of 
dollars were once sufficient, now tens of 
thousands are required. There are sin- 
gle high school buildings in this State 
that cost more than the entire plant of 
any one of our church seminaries. A 
half-dozen schools could be named in 
the North Atlantic States whose prop- 
erty in each instance outvalues the 
combined resources of all our New Eng- 
land academies. And what is our paltry 
endowment compared with the public 
treasury so freely and rightfully drawn 
upon for the purposes of popular educa- 
tion! Magnificent work has been and 
is being done with insufficient equip- 
ment, but the future prosperity depends 
on speedy and larger endowments. 
These will come with an adequate an- 
derstanding of what the situation de- 
mands. There need bs no fear that too 
much will be done for these worthy stu- 
dents of whom mention has been made. 
Pampered poverty is impossible for 
those who deny themselves daily in 
strenuous study. No wiser investment 
of well: won wealth, no more appropri- 
ate gift in connection with our Twen- 
tieth Oentury Thank-offering, can be 
made than for the betterment of these 
best loved schools and students of our 
church. The best use of the best is to 
make better what already seems best. 


Wilbraham, Mass. 

No less an authority than Frederic Har- 
rison,in delivering an address in Englaad 
upon Lamb and Keate, which is published in 
the July namber of the Contemporary Re- 
view, pays the msn of wealth in the United 
States this notable compliment: “An ex- 
ample of pablic spirit is far more common 
in the United States than in Europe. In 
England our magnates of high rank and 
vast possessions think that they can best 
gratify their fellow citizens by exhibiting 
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their own magnificence,and can best ad- 
vance the pablic taste by occasionally ad- 
mitting them to view their galleries or their 
racehorses. The wealthy citizens of Amer- 
ica are more wont to devote their abundance 
to the public, and have given a large part of 
the universities, libraries, museums, and ob- 
servatories in the States.... The example 
is too rare in England — almost unknown in 
London — where men of wealtb are often 
willing to subscribe toa hospital or an in- 
stitution, but where we seldom find any 
man willing to devote a large fortune to 
some truly munificent institation. Lt us 
hope that in course of time the south of 
England and its capital may receive such 
benefactions as are common in America.”’ 


CHRISTIANITY IN SCHOOLS 
REV. D. C. KNOWLES, D. D. 


VERY family haa an atmosphere pecul- 
"* iar to itself. The social and religious 
lite of homes is as distinctive as the various 
dispositions and ideals of the occupants can 
make it. Some take on a military air, others 
a commercial spirit, and still others are 
marked by artistic, literary or religious 
ideals. These distinctions are most readily 
detected in the table talk of the family, or 
in the general tone of the home conversa- 
tion. Such family peculiarities are usually 
the outgrowth of parental character, though 
sometimes they are produced by the chil- 
dren, who have obtained control of the 
house. In a well-oriered home its atmos- 
phere is always due tothe influsnce of the 
parents and is the best expression of their 
character. 

That which is true of families is equally 
true of institutions of learning of all grades. 
Every school isa unit of formative power. 
It has some supreme end which it holds as 
of the highest value, and which gives tone 
and color to ite life. Inshort, it has an at- 
mosphere peculiar to itself. Silent, unseen 
forces work together in its halls, shaping the 
ideals and fashioning the characters of all its 
students. These school atmospheres differ 
as widely as those of the home. 

Where dothsy com3from? There is but 
one answer. They are produced by the fac- 
ulty. They refisct the personality of the 
teachers. If the socialand moral tone of a 
school is made by the pupils, it is because 
the teachers are too weak in personality to 
contr)! their inferiors. The faculty should 
always be held responsible for the prevailing 
sentiments of an fostitation, The character 
of the pupils may make {t easy or difficult to 
create the moral atmosphere desired, but it 
should never be suffared to overmaster the 
formative influences of the teachers. 

It is not enou gh for the faculty to content 
itself with securinga vigorous discipline of 
the intellectual powers. This must be done, 
of course, but an education that is limited 
to these ends is exceedingly defective. Some- 
how the enthusiasms of youth must be 
roused to secure the best in life. Somehow 
young souls should be led to covet the un- 
seen prizes of existence,and to relish and 
straggle to attain whatsoever things are 
pure, good and true. A school that does not 
do this for its students falls far short of the 
ideal of a Christian school. However suc- 
cessful it may be in securing other things, 
it ought to be regarded with a measure of 
disfavor for what it leaves undone. 

The primary purpose of Christian denom- 
inations in establishing schools of learning 
has been to secure the best moral atmos- 
phere for their youth. Aside from this pur- 
pose they bave no valid reason for concern- 
ing themselves with the subject of education. 
They would better leave the whole business 
to the State. When it shall come to pass 
that the social, moral and religious atmos- 
phera of schools supported by taxation is 
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equally pure witb that of institutions sup- 
ported by Christian denominations, then we 
should favor the transfer of every secondary 
school and of every college in the land to 
State control. 

We feel assured that that hour has not yet 
come. There is a vast difference in the moral 
atmospbere of schools, conditioned by their 
teachers and the ideals they cherish. Thie 
fact is too much overlooked by parents in 
selecting institutions for the education of 
their children. It is just as suicidal to char- 
acter to select a school that is wholly world- 
ly in its temper as it is to intrust a child’s 
bringing up toa family that is godless. 

Only one thing ie sadder than this, name- 
ly, a school founded for the best ends of 
lite so far forgettiag its mission as to permit 
its atmosphere to become vitiated by demor- 
alizing tendencies. This is always a sad 
comment on the declining piety of its teach- 
ers. There is a constant temptation in ev- 
ery school to lower its ideals to the secular- 
izing tendencles of the times. Unless this 
temptation is resisted by faithful teachers, 
aided by intelligent Christian people, many 
of these schools that have stood for the 
highest ends of culture will eventually 
yield to te pressure of a materialistic civili- 
zation, lose their distinctive spiritual power, 
and become indiff:rent to the very parp ses 
for which they were established. Such an 
end would forebode deplorable rasults to the 
Rapublic. 


Tilton Seminary, N. H. 


The Approaching Camp-Meeting 
Brief Note to a Model Presiding Elder 


DEAR BROTHER: Your idea as to the thing 
to be aimed at in the approaching camp- 
meeting is just right. And the “ best ses- 
sion’? at which to present our T['wentietb 
Cantury Movement is every session. You are 
the man to present it on the opening day. 
Get every one of your preachers to follow it 
up in tent and atthe stand. Make a)! the 
people feel that these remaiaing months are 
the *‘ watch-night ”’ hours of the nineteenth 
century. Get all the preachers together to 
confer with you and with each other as to 
the best measures for securing a district re- 
vival of uoprecedented scope and power. 
Ask every tent’s company to assume respon- 
eibility for the in-bringing of every uncon- 
verted member of the tent’s company. De- 
liberately plan and canvass for the winning 
of every accessible soul as yet unwon. Cause 
every preacher and every lay member to feel 
that the night of this nineteenth century is 
farspent and that a new spiritual day is at 
hand —a day in which prodigies of faith 
shall gloriously fulfill the long-standing 
prophecies of Christ’s ultimate and world- 
wide triumph. Tais kind of work,as you 
know, is what our Twentieth Century Com- 
mission primarily stands for. Meantime 
forget not the daily prayer and the daily 
offering of thanks. ‘‘ Two Million Men ” is 
the motto for the present; the ‘ Eagles ’”’ 
come later. 

WILLIAM F, WARREN, 
For the Commission. 


The London Spectator, in its issue of July 
15, contains a remarkable editorial upon 
‘* Wesley’s Services to England,” which we 
intend to transfer in fall to our columns at 
an early date. Asingle paragraph is so per- 
tinent to this issue that we present it here- 
with: “‘ Wesley was a man of culture as well 
as of piety; while burning with z2al for his 
fellow- men, be was never vain, egotistic, or 
blundering. In the familiar words of the 
Bidding Prayer we associate Wesley with 
* sound learning ’ as well as ‘ religious edu- 
cation.’ ”’ 
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THE FAMILY 


A VACATION 
EMMA A. LENTE. 


i said unto my heart: ‘‘ We’ll go 

Uato the land we used to know; 

W here the long valley widens out, 
And tree crowned hills are set about, 
W here the smail river, clear and biue, 
Wanders the fertile meadows through. 


<: There is the place, O heart! ”’ said I, 
<« Where we may pat our worries by; 
The din that tires the brain shall cease 
Where the cool nights are hushed with 
peace, 
And day by day to us shall bring 
Glad sights, sweet scents,and birds that 
sing. 


«* Our many cares we will forget, 
And all the tiresome things that fret; 
And we will crave once more to be 
Sheltered beneath the old roof-tree, 
And there we’ll find the joy and rest 
That made us once supremely blest.’’ 


My heart was glad. And swilt we went 

To that far valley, well content. 

Bat, oh! ’twas shrunken; hilis were low; 

And landmarks that we used to know 

Were gone; and all seemed new and 
strange — 

So much the passing years can change. 


Again the old doorsill we crossed, 
Haunted by thoughts of treasures lost ; 
And stranger voices bade us come 

And share with them the humble home; 
Bat, while we tarried, thought was rife 
With memories of the old home life. 


And more of grief than joy we found, 
Searching for some familiar ground; 
The early faith we hoped to find, 

The utter rest, the quiet mind, 

The zest in all things great and small — 
These blisses came not at our call. 


** We have grown old, dear heart,” said 1; 
‘* Oar blessed years have drifted by; 
We are so tired we cannot rest, 
Nor find again our joy and zest.’’ 
So we bave learned the woful truth — 
That we have lost the “‘ dew of youtb.”’ 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





White with its sun-bleached dust, the pathway 
winds 

Before me; dust is on the shrunken grass, 

And on the trees beneath whose boughs I pass; 
Frail screen against the Hunter of the sky, 
Who, glaring on me with his lidless eye, 

While mounting with his dog-star high and 

higher 
Ambushed in light intolerable, unbinds 

The burnished quiver of his shafts of fire. 

— Whittier. 
> ad o 

It is ever my thought that the most God- 
fearing man should be the most blithe man. 
— Carlyle. 

* * 

I fancy my ardent, eager little boy as hav- 
ing some such employments in his new and 
happy home as he had here. 1 see him lov- 
ing Him who took children in His arms and 
blessed them, with all the warmth of which 
his nature is capable,and as perhaps em- 
ployed as one of those messengers whom God 
sends forth as His ministers. For I cannot 
think of those active feet, those busy hands, 


as always quiet. — Blizabeth Prentiss. 


* 
= * 


We often distress ourselves greatly in the 
apprehension of misfortune which after all 
never happens at all. We should do our 
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best,and wait calmly the result. We often 
hear of people breaking down from over- 
work; but in nine cases out of ten they are 
really suffering from worry or anxiety. — 
Sir John Lubbock. 

* ° . 

You who have suffered, who have had ter- 
rible crises in life,do you not understand 
something of this grasping at help from man, 
and then, because of be filing, rather than of 
faith, turning to God, turning again from 
God, because He was not quick to give what 
you desired, or gave only what you were not 
ready to receive, to turn again, craving, 
yearning, back to God ? That is a very hu- 
man struggle which Gethremane that night 
witnessed. — J. F. W. Ware. 


Love will tind its opportunity. As in the 
glad season oi the springtime the sun can- 
not show itself without quickening in seed 
and root the glad new life, and as in turn the 
new life cannot but unfold itself in leaf and 
bloom and flower, so it is that we cannot see 
the Lord without a quickening love, and love 
can only live in fuller, richer service. And 
lcve and service in turn do bring the revela- 
tion of the Lord. — Mark Guy Pearse. 


Beside each bitter Marah pool there grows 
a tree, which, when cast into the waters, 
makes them palatable and sweet. It is ever 
so. Poison and antidote, infection and cure, 
pain and medicine, are always close together. 
The word which saves is nigh evenin the 
mouth and inthe heart. We do not always 
see the * sufficient grace;”’ but it is there. 
Too occupied with our disappointment, we 
have no heart to seek it; but when we cry, it 
is shown to our weary, longing eyes. — Rev. 
F. B. Meyer. 


All the coal-beds in Pennsylvania and Ohio 
are only solidified sunshine. The love of 
Jesus streaming down into your soul makes 
the central beat; that beat generates spirit- 
ual power. So doth the joy of Jesus become 
your perennial strength. A doubting, ague- 
smitten Christian cannot do much but shake. 
A blacksliding Christian is on his road to a 
cell in the castle of Giant Despair. But ‘he 
who is nearest to Ubrist is nearest to the 
fire,’ and the contact keeps the heart aglow. 
Why not rejoice more? Oount up your 
golden mercies, count up your opportunities 
to do good, count up your exceeding great 
and precious promises, count up yoar joys of 
heirship to an incorruptible inheritance, and 
then march on the road heavenward, shout- 
ing! — Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. 


There are three grades of Christian life: 
There is, first of all, the dissatisfied life, the 
life that knows there is something it does not 
have, and that wants it, and that is perpetu- 
ally discontented, and rightly so, with itself. 
There is, secondly, the life that is half and 
balf, that now and then rises up to the 
Mount of Transfiguration and then paces 
for long seasons over weary wastes of 
whitened ashes. There is a third life of sat- 
isfaction and content and peace and power 
and rest, the life that has made Jesus Christ 
its one object, the life trat every man lives 
who is able to say in the fine phrase of lg- 
natius, O Christ, Thou art ‘“‘ my inseparable 
life.” The soul that has made Christ its 
one object hus entered into rest and has en- 
tered into power; it has entered into a life 
of activity which no foe can withstand, and 
of contentment which no storm can ruffle; 
for over all the seas where it voyages speaks 
that voice which quieted the turbu/ent 
waves of Gennesaret, ‘‘ Peace, be still.” 
Nothing can overcome or disturb the soul 
that is hid with Christ in God and has made 
Christ the one object of its life, and found 
the Father in Him.— Rosert E. SPEER, in 
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* Talks 
Life.” 


about Christ and the Ohristian 


Now the mysteries of life 
Gather round me, 
Now its problems are unsolved 
And confound me, 
Now I am but like achild, 
And the mountain way is wild, 
But what time I am afraid 
I will trust. 


God, whose mighty love is strong 
For me ever, 
Christ, with pity watching still 
My endeavor, 
Iam very much afraid, 
Hasten, therefore, to my aid; 
Strengthen, quiet, succor me, 
Trusting Thee. 


— MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, in Christian World 


“HIS FOLKS” 
MRS. O. W. SCOTT. 


T was a hot August day, and many 
people who could leave home were 
spending itin the Park, which was only 
afew miles from the city. The electric 
cars had been well filled all the forenoon, 
and parties with lunch-basrkets con- 
stantly arriving made it look like one 
great picnic ground. But in the ample 
grove, only partially reclaimed from its 
origina! wildness, there was room enough 
for all. 

Mrs. Rand had distributed the contents 
of her basket among her own and the 
neighbors’ children, and then, leaving 
them in a safe nook, bad climbed the 
rocks at one side and seated herself for 
a restful hour. The music of the merry- 
go-round blended with the shouts of 
children and the indistinct murmur of 
the crowd, all sounds losing their sharp 
distinctness as she rose above them. 
“‘There’s nothing like climbing above 
our disturbances to make them harmo- 
nize,’? she murmured, seating herself 
upon a rock, and leaning against another 
which rose behind her. 

Higher above, and a little at one side, 
two other women sat, conversing in low 
tones. For some time Mrs. Rand was 
hardly conscious of their presence, but 
as their voices grew louder she heard, in 
a dreamy fashion, fragments of their 
conversation. 

‘But you knew when you married 
him, Lizzie,’ said one, “‘ that he lived 
with his folke. I remember you told me 
that was the reason he was an old bach 
— because he had to take care of them.”’ 

* Yes, I know it. But how could I 
know his mother would be such a hard 
woman to suit? Why, Mary, she insists 
on making the bread now — after I’ve 
lived there five years.”’ 

* Perhaps she thought it would be 
hard for you because you had always 
been in a dressmaker’s shop. Now, own 
right up. Did you have good luck with 
your bread ? ”’ 

‘“* Why, no, Mary. I don’t deny that 
my bread was sour — sometimes.” 

Her friend laughed good-naturedly. 

“There! Never mind; but I just want 
to say that some very excellent and pa- 
tient people refase to eat sour bread, 
and perhaps ”? — 

** That’s not the point! ” the other ex- 
claimed, impatiently. ‘‘ It doesn’t look 
well for her to be round in the kitchen 
at her age, and it reflects on me. The 
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nighbors think I let her do too mach, I 
know they do.” 

** Bat, Lizzie, if his mother is satisfied, 
and he is, I don’t think I should worry 
about the neighbors.’ 

* You would if you was in my place,”’ 
responded “ Lizzie,” with great decision. 
** You aee all his folks — the women, I 
mean — are great cooks; and when we 
had the sewing-circle at our house, of 
course his mother made the biscuit. 
Well, his folks were all out from the 
Oorners clear down to the Oreek — the 
whole tribe. And they’d no sooner sat 
down to the table than they began to 
say: ‘Oh, these ’re Aunt Lydia’s biscuit! 
We should know ’em anywhere.’ You 
oan imagine howl felt when two long 
tables full of women begun to praise 
those biscuit as if there hadn’t been an- 
other thing toeat. And there was his 
mother es proud as she could be, urging 
’em to eat more and more. I tell you, 
Mary, you wouldn’t have been very 
sweet in my place.”’ 

The friend did not answer at once, but 
when she spoke it was in a coaxing, 
conciliatory way. 

** You don’t how sorry I am, Lizzie, to 
hear all this. We thought that with 
your good husband and dear little ones 
you were having a very happy life. 
And really, from all you have suid, I 
don’t believe his folks are half so hard 
to get along with as some families I've 
known. Don’t you think you're a little 
bit jealous? And aren’t you, perhaps, 
exaggerating his mother’s peculiar- 
ities ?”’ 

*““On, probably I am! Probably all 
the trouble ison my side. That’s what 
he thinks. I thought you’d sympathize 
with me, but I see you think his folks 
’re all right. If you was in my place, 
Mary Cartis, you’d know how it seems 
to be set aside as if you’d no rights in 
your own husband's house.” 

There was the sound of coming tears 
in the woman’s voice, and her friend 
hastened to say, — 

** Oh, come now, Lizzie! You mustn’t 
give way so. Isn’t his mother good to 
the children? If she is, what a comfort 
that must be.” 

‘*She’s good to the babies, oh, yes! 
They’re off with her now, dragging her 
down to the other end of the Park to 
see the monkeys,I dare say. Oh, I’m 
the only one that really suffers; but 
that’s no matter! It doesn’t make any 
difference whether Im happy or not. 
That’s what all his folks think, and I see 
that you agree with ’em.”’ 

“No, no, Lizzie, I want you to be 
happy,”’ was the troubled answer, fol- 
lowed by a silence which lasted until 
“Lizzie”? exclaimed: ‘There comes 
John now. I presume one of the chil- 
dren has tumbled down, and he thinks I 
must go.”’ 

A sturdy, good-looking man climbed 
the rocks hastily, but did not speak un- 
til he reached his wife’s side. Then his 
voice vibrated with strong emotion. 

‘* Well, mother failed up out here, and 
I had to take her into the pavilion. There 
was a doctor in the crowd. He said ’twas 
her heart, and " — 

‘John Henry! You don’t mean to tell 
me your mother is ” — 

“Yes, Lizzie, she’s gone; she’s just 
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gone right away. You better come right 
over, for the babies are taking on dread- 
ful. We’ve sent down to the city for 
carriages — and things.”’ 

Mrs. Rand had turned intuitively 
toward the little group. 

‘* Lizzie ’’ gathered up her basket and 
shawl mechanically, as if she were half 
stunned. She looked at her friend be- 
seechingly, and her eyes said: “ Try to 
forget all I have told you.”’ 

She received in return a pitying, com- 
prehensive glance, and her friend grasped 
her hand as she said: ‘“‘I’ll go down with 
you, Lizzie. It is dreadful, isn’t it?” 


Chicopee, Mass. 





THE GRASSHOPPER 


Shuttle of the sunburnt grass, 

Fifer in the dun cuirass, 

Fifing shrilly in the morn, 

Shrilly still at eve unworn, 

Now to rear, now in the van, 

Gayest of the elfin clan; 

Vhough I watch their rustling flight, 
I can never guess aright 

Where there lodging- places are: 
’Mid some daisy’s golden star, 

Or beneath a roofing leaf, 

Or in fringes of a sheaf, 

Tenanted as soon as bound! 

Loud thy reveille doth sound 

When the earth is laid asleep, 

And her dreams are passing deep, 
On mid- August afternoons; 

And through all the harvest moons, 
Nights brimmed up with honeyed peace, 
Thy gainsaying doth not cease. 
When the frost comes thou art dead. 
We along the stubble tread, 

On blue, frozen morns, and note 
No least murmur is afloat; 
Wondrous still our fields are then, 
Fifer of the elfin men! 


— Edith M. Thomas. 





A QUESTION FOR PARENTS 


66 HAT chall I teach my little child 

about death? At what age should 
children be taken to funerals?” The ques- 
tions come from a parent. 

Months ago, in one of the magazines, a 
story appeared which was unique in its 
theme and treatment. Some of my readers 
will doubtless recall it. The heroine was a 
girl whose father had shielded her from all 
knowledge of death. She bad never heard 
the word, never seen the fact. No faintest 
intimation of Its mysterious presence in the 
world had penstrated the precincts of her 
home, and she did not dream ofa power 
which could hush her song bird, blight her 
roses, and snatch away her friend from her 
side. 

The denouement of the story is apart from 
our purpose. The utter ignorance and un- 
suspicion of death in which this young girl 
lived is usually the condition of very little 
children, and natarally their tirst awaken- 
ing to the shadow which hovers over the 
brightness of human existence partakes of 
the nature ofasurprise or shock. To the 
youthful mind the first sight of the dead isa 
bewilderment. Sometimes the earliest impres- 
sions of death, oddly confused in the child- 
ish brain with the excitements ofa throng of 
kindred and guests, with the strange grief of 
its elders, 80 seldom moved to tears, and with 
the incidents of a funeral, tinge the future 
life unfavorably. Many a struggle with 
superstitious terror dates back to the gosaip, 
at such a time, of credulous servants, or the 
babble of foolishly thoughtless friends, out- 
poured in the hearing of a child. 

It were useless, even if it were desirable, 
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to keep from our children the knowledge of 
death. It is the one thing with which they 
cannot escape familiarity. Of that fatal 
fruit of the forbidden tree we must all eat. 

A white ribbon streams from our neigh- 
bor’s door. The baby died last night. Mamie 
was playing with her doll in the window 
only yesterday. Scarlet fever is in the place. 
Mothers whisper it to one another witb pal- 
ing cheeks. Presently it smites the darling, 
and she is dead. That merry lad, the pride 
of the Latin school, a leader in the class and 
on the campus, is missing one day at roll- 
call, drops out of the ranks, is dead. Mourn- 
fal reiteration. If death took only the old, 
only the feeble, we should not wonder so 
much; but all seasons and ages are its own. 

In this aspect it is very sad; but, like our- 
selves, the children grow used to it, and are 
touched only by the sorrow which invades 
their owo particular circle. Is the mother 
bird taken from the nest? Is it our baby 
who lies in the little coffia? The experi- 
ence which comes closest links them most 
consciously with that unseen world of the 
supernataral which so environs this. 

Hand in hand with the teaching which 
fits our little ones for life should coms the 
teaching which prepares them for death. 
Death, is,as we know, but an incident in 
life. Essential to every higher development 
is the passing up from the chains of the 
lower. This is too profound for our babies, 
but they may be taught that it is a going 
on, a going away, neve: a going out in the 
dark. The body, which wears out, grows 
feeble, and becomes like a weather- beaten 
house, is laid away; but the person who 
dwelt ip it for awhile is as much alive as 
ever. Often and confidently it shuuld be 
instilled into the childish mind that death 
is, to the Christian, only going to be with 
Je us. Never to be hurt any more! Never 
to besorry! Never to be sinful! We often 
allude to the silence of the Scriptures about 
heaven; yet if, wishing to teach the chil- 
dren aright, we turn to the divine Word, we 
find much that is full of encouragement. 
If there were nothing more, our Lord Him- 
self said, ‘‘I go to prepare a place for yoa! ’” 
It mast be pleasant to live always in a place 
prepared by the Lord for us. No wonder 
the little crippled boy, pitied by a kind vis- 
itor as having nothing to look forward to, 
exclaimed, thinking of heaven, ‘‘ Lady, I’m 
looking forward to wings some day!” We 
cannot err in telling our little ones of the 
happy laud. 

Dr. Cayler, in ‘“‘The Empty Crib,” tells a 
touching story of hiu little son Georgie, who 
was dying. “‘ What will Jesus say when He 
sees me, mamma?’’ were the words of the 
darling boy, who understood that dying 
was going to meet Jesus. 

Then we may tell the children another 
beautiful thing, and that is that Jesus al- 
Ways comes part of the way to meet the 
person who is going to heaven. He says so. 
**] will come again, and receive you unto 
myself.” 

In Marion Harland’s tender story, ‘‘ My 
Little Love,” there is a page vitalized by the 
throbs of a mother’s breaking heart. Little 
Ailsie is passing away: — 

* At a quarter past nine she called quickly, 
a ring of exultation in the eager tone, ‘O 
papa! papa!’ 

*-* Tam here, my blessing. What can I do 
for you ?’ 

“She stretched her left hand to him, the 
right hand toward the —to us — invisible 
Presence on the other side of the bed. 

“** Papal’ It was like‘ All’s well!’ from 
the othershore. ‘I know Jesus is here, for 
He has hold of my hand.’ 

“ He had come to meet His own, and take 
her safely across the river.” 

Why do we say so little in the home about 
our dead ? One family, some gone sooner to 
the Father's house, others lingering till they 
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are summoned there, we are unkind to drop 
the veil of oblivion over them, to hasten the 
forgetfulness which is the portion of those 
who are gone. The name no longer borne in 
this household is borne above, and the sweet 
memory of it, the merry jeste, the happy as- 
sociations, should be lovingly recalled in the 
fireside and table talk. 

As for funerals, they are seldom means of 
grace toany of us; the sound of the clod on 
the coffin is the most desolate of earthly 
sounds. Frequent pilgrimages to the ceme- 
tery are ept to cultivate morbid feeling. The 
scar on earth’s surface, marking the grave, 
* fs a reminder of the immortality to which 
the dear one lying there has gone; but the 
flesh is weak, and the grave,in griet’s first 
freshness, blots out the blue heaven from the 
tear-dimmed eyes. I should never take a 
little child to a funeral from deliberate 
choice, nor should I, at great inconvenience, 
keep it away from such an occasion. To tell 
it of the life beyond, and of Him who is the 
resurrection and the life, that is the msin 
duty. — MARGARET E. SANGSTER, in Con- 
gregationalist 


ONE DAY’S FISHING 
MRS. ANNIE E. SMILEY. 


HE readers of ZION Ss HERALD who 

have read my Sunepee Lake letters 

for three or four summers, may have 

noticed that I never have mentioned the 
fish I caught myself. 

This may be explained as due to two 
causes — my innate modesty, and the 
fact that I have not caught any fish. 
But the day came at last when I could 
not refrain from trying my luck, for the 
fish were really jamping out of the water 
in their eagerness to be caught. 

Old Jacob, the fisherman, about whose 
visions I told a year ago, set the ball to 
rolling when he stopped st our wharf in 
his coffin craft and showed us a five- 
pound salmon which he had jast caught 
at “*Soott’s Oove.” ‘1 jest hung for 
him,” he said, while a triumphant gleam 
shot from under the old white hat, with- 
out which Jacob says he never has any 
luck. “I’ve ben up thar sense five 
o’clock this mornin’, continued Jake, 
“ and I stuck till I got him.”’ 

Jacob could well afford to wait for his 
dinner, for the salmon turned into cash 
would furnish dinners for Jake and his 
wife and “the old un,’ not to mention 
the cat, for a week at least. 

It was nearly two o’clock, and none of 
the dwellers in our Itinerants’ Olub 
Cottage had soaked a fish line since the 
day before, the glorious Fourth, when 
the fish had been too busy celebrating to 
care to bite. 

Two boats were soon put into com- 
mission, in one of which sat the presid- 
ing elder and his ministerial partner, 
while the B. U. Senior propelled the 
other, in the stern of which I sat idly 
playing out a hundred feet of line. 

I was going to troll,as I had often 
trolled before, but I was wholly unpre- 
pared for the brilliant stroke of fisher- 
woman's luck that was to fall to my 
share. 

Oar boat kept near the shore and 
followed the line of a sheltered cove 
which we call the “‘ Bay of Naples,”’ it is 
so beautiful. Small lily pads like silver 
dollars dotted the water, and when one 
caught on the twirling spoon hook I was 
sure I had a bite. 

Bat a bite on a spoon hook is never a 
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nibble, and when one really came I knew 
it, for my captive struck with a sudden 
jerk that nearly pulied the line out of 
my fingers. 

“Keep him a coming,’”’ shouted the 
B. U. Senior, while he dropped the oars 
and seized the landing net. 

Hand over hand I drew in the line, 
bringing the struggling fish nearer, un- 
til just as he was about to dart under 
the boat in the effort to free himself, 
the net slipped under bim and he was 
caught! More than a foot long, with 
stripes down his back like a tiger cat, 
the handsome pickerel made a fine show 
as he lay in the bottom of the boat. 

After duly admiring our catch, the 
line was again played out, and within 
five minutes the mate of the captured 
pickerel was lying in the bottom of the 
boat, and three cheers rang out at the 
unwonted stroke of luck. 

The boat was speedily turned toward 
the middle of the lake, where the occu- 
pants of the other boat were preserving 
a suspicious silence. 

‘What have you caught?” we asked, 
after proudly exhibiting our catch. 

‘* A few little smelt,’”’ was the guarded 
answer; but we were not to be deceived, 
for while we were alongside a big white 
trout was drawn up to the surface and 
deftly landed, to be placed beside half a 
dozen others ranging in weight from 
half a pound to two pounds and a half. 

“* We are over a veritable trout hole,” 
said the presiding elder with unwonted 
animation, for the catch reminded him 
of an afternoon a year ago when his 
wife begged him to stop fishing for fear 
he would empty the lake of trout. 

Let not our readers think that such 
luck as this I have chronicled awaits 
every comer to this «° arming lake; but 
when the moon is right, and the sun is 
ander a cloud, and Jacob has had a 
vision, we may well expect a phenom- 
enal catch. 


Sunapee Lake, N. H. 





Beyond Price 


ESSONS are done. The old room in the 

college boarding-house is full of 

books, pencil whittlings, papers and tired 
boys. 

* John, [tell you I can’t stand this. I’m 
going downtown, or over to the club, or 
hunt up some fellows. It’s always lively 
down at Mack’s lunch-room in the even- 
ing.” 

** But,” said Stephen, “ it’s too far and too 
late; besides, 1 don’t like Mack’s crowd. 
Sappose we go over to the Pratte? They al- 
ways invite us and, somehow, they do make 
a fellow feel so much at home.” 

Now, that was a long story told ina few 
golden words. 

The Pratts were typical home-makers — 
no better than thousands. They had mod- 
erate means — a Christian father and mother, 
in middle life, but young in spirit and the 
joys of doing good dally. 

They had boys and girls of their own. 
They all sang beautifully. Father, mother 
and children joined around the piano, ever 
widening the circle with boys and giris 
whose homes were less inviting or far away. 

“A very little thing?” Ah! yes; but 
John and Stephen found it better, sunnier, 
merrier and more beautiful than ‘‘ Mack’s.” 

A little “ mothering,” a little comrade- 
ship, and the home ease and comfort going 
on with simple hospitality. Somehow the 
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homeless get into the way of sitting in the 
Pratte’ pew at church. They dine with 
them; and in the sunny parlors, with the 
boys and girls, join in the songs and hymns 
of mothers and sisters in far-off praying 
homes, where every strain is a song of pre- 
cious memory. 

“ A very little thing ”’— but beyond price. 
— Young People’s Weekly. 





THREE TREES 


The pine tree grew in the wood, 
Tapering, straight, and high; 
Stately and proud it stood, 
Black-green against the sky. 
Crowded so close, it sought the blue, 
And ever upward it reached and grew. 


The oak tree stood in the field, 
Beneath it dozed the herds; 
It gave to the mower a shield, 
{t gave a home to the, birds; 
Sturdy and broad, it guarded the farms 
With ite brawny trunk and knotted arms. 


The apple tree grew by the wall, 
Ugly and crooked and black; 
But it knew the gardener’s call, 
And the children rode on its back. 
It scattered ite blossoms upon the afr, 
It covered the ground wita fruitage fair. 


** Now, hey,” said the pine, “‘ for the wood! 
Come live with the forest band. 
Our comrades will do you good, 
And tall and straight you will stand.” 
And he swung his boughs to a witching 
sound, 
And flung his cones like coins around. 


** Oho!” laughed the sturdy oak; 
** The life of the field for me, 
I weather the lightning stroke; 
My branches are broad and free. 
Grow straight and slim in the wood if you 
will, 
Give me the sun and the wind-swept hill.’”’ 


And the apple tree murmured low: 

“Tl am neither straight nor strong; 

Crooked my back doth grow 

With bearing my burdens long.” 

And it dropped its fruit as it dropped a 
tear, 

And reddened the ground with fragrant 
cheer. 


And the Lord of the harvest heard, 
And He said: “I have use for all; 
For the bough that shelters a bird, 
For the beam that pillars a hall; 
And grow they tall, or grow they ill, 
They grow but to wait their Master’s wilk’”’ 


So a ship of the oak was sent 
Far over the ocean b!ue, 
And the pine was the mast that bent 
As over the waves it flew, 
And the ruddy fruit of the apple tree 
Was borne to a starving isle of the sea. 


Now the farmer grows like the ocak, 
And the townsman is proud and tall; 
The city and fieid are full of folk — 
But the Lord has need of all. 
— Beleeted. 
W. C. T. U. NOTES 
— The conferences of the Natfonal 
W. ©. T. U. at Chautauqua, N. Y., are in 
charge of the national corresponding seere- 
tary, Mrs. Susanna M. D. Fry, and will be 
held from August 2to7 inclusive. Aug. 4 is 
Temperance Day. Mrs. J. K. Barney, of 
Providence, RB. I., one of the W. O. T. U. 
round-the-world missionaries, is the speaker 
of that day, her subject being, “ Round the 
World with the White Ribbon.” The topics 
to be discussed in the conferences are: “‘ The 
Hygienic Basis of Total Abstinence,’ “ The 
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Etbical Basis of Prohibition,” ‘‘ What Next 
in Temperance Reform?” This touches the 
legal outlook, and Mrs. Margaret Dye Ellis 
will lead the subject. 

—The first woman’s convention ever 
held in Bermuda was that of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union in Hamilton. 
Delegates and visitors were present from six 
Unions, all ot which have been organized 
during the last six months by Mrs. Addie 
Northam Fields, an organizer of the World’s 
W.C. Tf. U. Mrs. Fields held one bundred 
and fifty-four meetings during her stay 
there,and will leave them well prepared to 
carry on aggressive work. 


— After a nine weeks’ trip of 9500 miles 
in the far Western States, Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens, president, and Miss Anna A. 
Gordon, vice-president, of the National 
Ww. C. T. U., have returned to Chicago. 
Conferences and public meetings were held 
by them in thirteen States, each spvaking 110 
times. Many Loyal Temperance Legions 
were organized, and new members were 
added to the local Unions at every point 
visited. The original itinerary was followed 
to the letter and many new ones added. 
Mauch interest was aroused in the next 
National Convention, to be held in Seattle, 
Wash., Oct. 20-25, by this trip. In Auguat 
Mrs. Stevens and Miss Gordon will attend a 
tree-planting, under the auspices of the 
State Union, at Danville, Vt., the birthplace 
ot Miss Willard’s father. Mrs. Stevens has 
engagements to speak at Old Orchard, Ocean 
Park, and Greenacre conferencs. 


Right After All 


HEAD adorned with shaggy and un- 

manageable whiskers was thrust out 

of the window, anda voice that fitted the 
beard inquired: — 

“What is it?” 

‘Ob, is this Mr. Higgins?” came a stiil, 
small voice from the shade of the doorway 
below. 

“Ten” 

‘Please come to 414 High Street just as 
quick as you can and bring your instru- 
ments.”’ 

‘*l ain’t no doctor; I’macarpenter. Dr. 
Higgins lives in the rext street.’”?” And the 
window came down with a slam that told of 
former experiences of the same kind on the 
pert of the hamble artisan. 

But Carpenter Higgins bad not got com- 
fortably back into bed before the bell rang 
again, and, uttering some remarks, he rose 
once more and went to the window. 

‘Well, what do you want now?” he ejacu- 
lated. 

““ Please, sir,’? said the little voice, “ it’s 
you wewant. Pa an’ mais shut up in the 
foldin’ bed, an’ we can’t get ’em out.’ — 
Epworth Herald. 


General Sheridan and His Son 


fT IWO grave, quiet-looking men stood on 

the steps of a big house in Washington 
some years ago. They were watching four 
bright children get into a cart and drive 
down the street, throwing back kisses and 
**good-bye’’ to papa and papa’s friend, the 
general. 

The younger man, and the father, was 
jeneral Phil Sheridan, ‘‘ Fighting Phil,’ as 
he was cailed in those days. Another general, 
an old friend, said: “Phil, how do you 
manage your little army of four?”’ 

* Don’t manage; they are miscbievous sol- 
diers, but what good comrades! Allthe good 
there is in me they bring out. Their little 
mother is a wonderful woman, and worth a 
regiment of officers, John. I often think 
what pitfalls are in waiting for my small, 
brave soldiers all through life. | wish I could 
always help them over.” 

‘*Pril, if you could choose for your little 
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son from all the temptations which will 
beset bim the one most to be feared, what 
would it be?”’ 

General Sheridan leaned his head against 
the doorway, and said, soberly: “It would 
be the curse of strong drink. Boys are not 
saints. We are all self- willed, strong: willed, 
may be full of sourage and thrift and push 
and kindness and charity, but woe be to the 
man or boy who becomes a slave of liquor. 
Oh, { had rather see my little son die today 
than to see him carried in to his mother 
drank! One of my brave soldier boys on the 
field said to me just before a battle, when he 
gave me his message to his moter if he 
should be killed, ‘Tell her I have kept my 
promise to her. Not one “drink” have I 
ever tasted.’ The boy was kilied. I carried 
the message with my own lips to the mother. 
She said: ‘General, that is more glory for 
my boy than it he had taken a city.’”’ 
— Selected. 


Married in Haste 


HE Atlanta Constitution gives what it 
says is a faithfu! report of a unique 
wedding ceremony in the wilds of Kentucky: 
“George Washington Columbus, do you 
take this woman to be—Hush! What was 
that?” 

Deep silence for a few seconds, followed by 
another section of theservice. Then, rais- 
ing his hand, the preacher said solemnly: — 

“Asa minister of the Gospel — Listen, I 
think I hear a wildcat!”’ 

Deep silence for ten seconds. 

**] pronounce you —listen! that’s a wild- 
cat, sure — husband and wife.”’ 

And down the hill the party raced, with 
the preacher three lengths in the lead and 
running easy. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


DUTY OR LOVE -- WHICH ? 


66 WISH there wasn’t any such 

thing,’’ said Lettie, as she re- 
luctantly put aside the book she was 
reading. ‘It’s always interfering with 
things you want todo. I must go to see 
Aunt Jane and be pleasant to her no 
matter bow cross she is, because it is my 
‘daty.’ I must treat Anna Frank jast as 
well as I do Lina Grant, because it is my 
duty. I must go where I don’t like to go 
and do things I dislike to do, because 
daty compels me.”’ 

Grandfather West looked at the dis- 
satisfied face of his granddaughter and 
said : — 

‘**Under the circumstances, I don’t 
know as I dare ask you to do something 
for me.”’ 

‘Why, dear grandpa,” said Lettie, 
springing up, “you know I like to do 
things for you; whatis it you want?” 

‘“*I'd like to go down to your father’s 
office, but since [’ve got so unsteady on 
my feet your mother doesn’t like me to 
walk about alone. Would you mind 
going round that way as you go to Aunt 
Jane’s?”’ 

‘Of course I'll go. Just wait till I get 
my hat.’’ 

And Lettie ran upstairs, returning 
soon, ready for the walk. 

They were obliged to go slowly, as 
Grandpa West was quite lame, but 
Lettie did not seem to mind. They 
stopped often to admire the flowers in 
the yards, and, finally, in front of a 
small cottage, Lettie gave an exclama- 
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tion of delight as she saw at one sidea 
long stretch of morning-glory vines full 
of pink, white and blae blossoms. She 
could not see what they were trained 
on; as she faced them, she could see 
only the high green wall and the beau- 
tifal, dainty, nodding flowers. 

** We haven’t been this way since last 
spring,’’ said her grandfather. ‘t Do 
you remember sesing Mr. Grant putting 
in the seeds alongside of the old shed 
which used to bs such an eyesore? The 
owners wouldn’t remove the old build- 
ing and it is right within range of his 
sister’s windows. She is an invalid, and 
it was very unpleasant for her to sit and 
look out upon the bare, weather beaten 
boards; and finding that the shed must 
remain, Mr. Grant said to his sister : 
‘We'll cover the ugliness with glory.’”’ 

‘*That’s just what he has done,” said 
Lettie, “you can’t see a bit of the old 
shed; you'd never kaow it was there.”’ 

** Stillitis there; and were it not for 
the solid, substantial background, the 
vines could not raise themselves 
heavenward and show the full glory of 
their blossoms.”’ 

As they stood looking at the beautiful 
wall the old man laid a hand on the 
girl's shoulder, saying: — 

‘* Lettie, dear, daty sometimes looks 
stern and compelling; but it need not be 
so. We may plant the seeds of cheerful 
obedience, faith and love, and the good 
Father will help tc make them grow, so 
that, in time, the stern and disagrevable 
duty may become a glorious privilege. 
You do things gladly for me because you 
love me; cannot you learn to love Aunt 
Jane and others with whom you come in 
contact ?”’ 

When they reached the office Lettie 
left her grandfather and went on down 
the street to the little house where Aunt 
Jane lived. She thonght of the “ glory 
wall,” and wondered whether what 
grandpa said about duty could be true. 
Oould she ever learn to love any one so 
hard and unlovable as Aunt Jane ? 

As she went up the path to the door 
she saw her aunt sitting by the window 
sewing. In answer to her knock came a 
curt ** Come in.”’ 

Following an impulse which was the 
outgrowth of her grandfather’s talk, she 
went to her aunt’s side, and, kissing her, 
laid in ber lap a beautiful rose which she 
had been carrying. 

‘“ Why, Lettie, child! ” said Miss Jane, 
surprised out of her usual sternness. 

‘“‘Isn’t it a beauty ? ” said Lettie, fol- 
lowing up the advantage she had gained; 
and then she went on to tell of her walk 
and the flowers, and gave a description 
of the morning-glory wall. Aunt Jane’s 
hard face softened, and she told Lettie of 
the morning- glories she used to see over 
the porch at her old home in New Eng- 
land; and the gir), listening to the stories 
told by this gray-haired woman, of the 
time when she, too, had been young and 
full of hope, forgot that this was a duty 
call and was surprised to hear the little 


clock strike the hour of eleven. She 
started up, saying: — 

‘“*I didn’t mean to stay so long. I must 
hurry now, for grandpa will be waiting 
for me to take him back to dinner.” 

When she reached the office and found 
the old man watching for her, she raised 
a beaming face tu bis and said: — 

“ I've started my glory-wall. I’ve 
planted the first seeds.”” — Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. 
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EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


f HE East Greenwich Academy is finely 
situated on a beautiful eminence in the 
village of East Greenwich, R. I., on the 
western shore of Narragansett Bay. No 
school hasa more pleasant or attractive lo- 
cation. The view of both shores of the bay 
with its islands and peninsulas covered with 
residences, and in the distance the cities of 
Providence, Fall River, and Newport, while 
on the opposite side are ficids and forests, 
bills and valleys, is not easily forgotten. 
The situation is most healthful, and this is 
& point of importance for the consideration 





EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


of those who are seeking a school away from 
home. It is io the heart of the sanitarium of 
Southern New England. It is far enough 
from the ocean to modify the harshness of 
its severe east winds and near enough 
to the Gulf Stream to escape extreme 
cold, the thermometer seldom falling below 
zeroeven in the coldest weather. To this 
may be added the seaside advantages for 
boating, bathing, and skating in winter 
which are found in no other school. The 
place, too, is easy of access, being within 
fourteen miles of Providence, sufficiently 
near a large city for the best interests of a 
student, and on the direct route between 
New York and Boston. It is also in the 
heart of the early historical associations of 
New England. On the same street is the 
colonial mansion, once the home of Gen. 
Jumes Mitchell Varnum of Revolutionary 
fame. Farther to the west is the Gov, Greene 
homestead, erected in 1680, which has shel- 
tered Lafayette, Rochambeau, Franklin, Es- 
tang and other illustrious persons. Near 
by is the Windmill Cottage, frequently vis- 
ited by the poet Longfellow and once the 
home of Gen. Nathanael Greene, next to 
Washington the ablest officer of the Conti- 
nentalarmy. About two miles in another 
direction is the birthplace of Gen. Greene, 
now occupied by one of his descendants. 
The waters, as of yore, still pour over the 
dam at ‘“‘The Forge,’ where this ‘“ Rhode 
Island blacksmith ” made his anchors. 

The Academy has had an excellent history. 
It is one of the oldest institutions in New 
England, having been founded in 1802 with 
the name of Kent Academy. In 1839 it was 
purchased by Rev. Daniel G. Allen,a young 
graduate of Wesleyan University, who in 





1841 transferred it to the Providence (now 
New England Southern) Conference. It was 
a wise step, and a necessary one as well. 
The reasons that led to it were the same as 
those which led to the establishment of 
Methodist colleges. For, while our fathers 
were always friends of education, as was am- 
ply manifest in their works, they were com- 
pelled to the establishment of academies and 
colleges under their own auspices and direc- 
tion both for the better training of their 
young people and for the protection of them 
from the persistent efforts to draw them 
away to other denominations. What they 
sought was an institution that would furnish 
the best possible facilities for thorough cult- 
ure in all departments of academic instruc- 
tion under religious influences, but not sec- 
tarian. This they accomplished, laying its 
foundations with faith and prayer and sacri- 
fice. They were brave and devoted men, and 
they had their reward in the precious souls 
that have been brought to Christ as the years 
have gone along, seldom a term passing 
without conversions, in the numberof young 
men consecrated to the Gospel ministry, and 
the thousands equipped for the duties of 
active life, not a few of whom have risen to 
distinction in both Church and State. And 
what the fathers eaw and believed, their sons 
have emphasized in the recent action of the 
church. The blessing which the institution 
has been to the State and the surrounding 
country is incalculable. At one time three- 
fourths of all the teachers of Rhode Island 
were educated here, while a large number of 
those now and inthe past 
prominent in Church and 
State received their early 
training here. We mention 
two, U. 8. Senator Nelson W. 
Aldrich and Bishop Malla- 
lieu. It is an iateresting bit 
of early bistory that a former 
principal, Rev. Daniel Waldo, 
lived to the extreme age o! 
104 years,and was chaplain 
of Congress for two terms 
after his ninety-sixth year. 
The school is as necessary to- 
day as it has ever bsen. The 
high school and 
school, 


normal 
however excellent, 
cannot supply its place. They 
lack the religious element so essential in 
right education. It affords the best advan- 
tages under the safest conditions for the ed- 
ucation of oursons and caughters. 

The Academy offers its patrons a Christian 
home. Teachers and stadents live together 
in the same buildings, eating at the same 
tables, uniting in the same daily worship, 
and joining in the same recreations. Most 
careful attention is given in case of sickness. 
While the school is co-educational, the as- 
eociation of the young people is under prop- 
er regulation in occasional social gatherings, 


in the reception room or the parlors o! the 
Principal’s residence. 

The five acres in the Academy premises 
furnish a lawn in front beautifully laid ont 
and ornamented with trees and plants, and 
the grounds give ample room for tennis, cro- 
quet,and base and football playing, witha 
finely fitted athletic field. 

Four of the five buildings occupied by stu- 
dents are heated by steam, and the entire six 
are lighted by electricity, and furnished with 
modern sanitary conveniences. The new 
North Cottage, erected since the burning of 
the old boarding hall, is not only attractive 
on its exterior, but its large and clegant 
rooms area delight tothe young gentlemen 
who occupy them. 

The courses of study are varied, and adapt- 
ed to the requirements of the student, be- 
ginning with the English Preparatory, or 
the common English branches, and extend- 
ing throughthe College Preparatory, Ulas- 
sical, Latin- Scientific, and Sclentific, besides 
a special Academic course. They prepare 
for the best colleges, and students from the 
Academy are received upon certificate of the 
Principal without examination byall colleges 
using the certificate plan of admission. 

The Musical Institate, the first Conserva- 
tory of Music in America, was established 
bere in 1850 by the late Dr. Eben Tourjés, 
the fcunder at a later day of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Musicin Boston. Pu- 
pils are placed under the same systematic 
drill which they would receive in the hest 
Cover rvatories of Europe or America, and in 





NORTH COTTAGE. 


care of thoroughly competent instructors. 

The Commercial department is well 
equipped, and gives to its students, individ- 
ually, a most complete and thorough busi- 
ness college course, including business prac- 
tice and banking,at about one-half the cost 
of the same course at the ordinary business 
college. 

The annual charge is $200 in advance. This 


pays for tuition, board, room, heat, light and 
Jeundry. Instruction in the Art, Elocution, 
Masic, and Commercia! departments is extra. 

Tne iall term opens’Sept. 12. For catalogue 
or information apply to D. A. Whedon, 
D. D., Ea Greenwich, R. I. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Third Quarter Lesson VII 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 13, 1899 


EZeKIgeL 37: 1-14. 
QEV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S$. N. 
EZEKIEL’S GREAT VISION 
{ Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: / will put my Spirtt within 
you. — Ezek. 36: 27. 

2. DATS: B, ©. 686-572. 

3. PLACE: On the banks of the Chebar, in Baby- 
tonia. 


4. HOMB READINGS : Monday — Ezek. 37: 1-14, 
Tuesday — Exek. 37: 20 28. Wednesday — Eeek. 22: 23-31. 
Thursday —isa.1:1-9. Friday — Deut, 8: 11-20. S8ai- 
wrday — Rom.8: 1-11, Sunday — Eph. 2: 1-18. 


tl Introductory 


The prophet wae suddenly rapt away 
to a lonely valley, or plain, over which 
Death reigned supreme. Far and wide, 
as far as his eye could see, the soil was 
strewn with human bones bleached and 
dry. Possibly some caravan had here 
been decimated by famine or pestilence; 
or some forgotten tribe had used this 
valley as a burial-place; or it had, per- 
haps, been a battle-field where column 
had met column in mortal strife, and 
the dead were left in heaps to molder 
where they fell. The roar of battle had 
ceased. It was silent now. ‘* The skall 
rattled in the cloven helmet; the sword 
of the warrior lay rusting beside his 
skeleton, and the handle was stil) in the 
relaxed grasp of the bony fingers.’’ 
On these unbaried corpses “‘ the birds of 
the air had summered,”’ and ‘the wild 
beasts of the field had wintered.”” They 
had been washed by the rains and 
bleached by the sun, till they had grown 
white, and brittle, and dry. And as the 
prophet surveyed this mournful Golgo- 
tha, the startling inquiry was suggested, 
*‘ Son of man, can these bones live?’ 
The question was almost too absurd for 
reply, had it been put under any other 
circumstances than the present; but the 
prophet was at this moment surcharged 
with the influences of the Spirit, and 
there was both humility and faith in his 
answer: “‘ O Lord God, Thou knowest.”’ 

It is difficult to account for the succes- 
sive steps in this miracle unless upon 
the supposition that the impression pro- 
duced would be more vivid and lasting 
by being prolonged through a series of 
evenis than by being wrought instantly. 
At the divine bidding the prophet pro- 
claimed the word of life to the dry, 
dead bones, and everywhere over the 
walley there was an agitation, and a 
movement toward an orderly arrange- 
ment. Bone sought its kindred bone and 
appropriate place, and the ligaments 
were ready to fastenthem. Fiesh was 
produced by some mysterious agency, 
and enveloped in skin; and lo! the valley 
was strewn with seeming corpses out of 
which the life had just departed. Then 
the four winds were invoked to breathe 
into the nostrils of the dead the breath 
of life, and the prone bodies rose to 
their feet and stood like a vast army be- 
fore the astonished seer. And while he 
gazed upon the vision the assurance 
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came to him that these bones typified 
the fallen and lifeless condition of Israel 
in ite present estate, but that God would 
resurrect and revivify his people and 
restore them to their own land. 


{ll Expository 


1 Notice the abruptness of the begin- 
ning. No connective is used. ‘This indi- 
cates that the occurrence here related is «x- 
traordina’y, and “ out of connection with 
the usua! prophetic activity.’ The hand of 
the Lord — the powar of Jehovah. Carried 
me out in the Spirit of the Lord — doubt- 
less an inward transportation, but yet having 
all the reality to the prophet of a literal 
outward transportation to an actual valley 
or plain. Valley — translated “ plain” in 
chapter 3: 22. Fall of bones — accounted 
for by war or famine, or pestilence, or causes 
of similar character. 


2 Caused me to pass by them, etc. — 
Two things were impressed upon the proph- 
et’s mind — the number and the dryness of 
the bones. They were very numerous, 
widely scattered, and so dry as to convey 
the idea of utter lifelessness. Hence the 
vision typified in a very unmistakable way 
the present state of the Jewish people (see 
veree 11), no longer coherent as a nation, 
but scattered; no longer supplied with spir- 
itual life, but utterly dead and helpless. 
Open valley — open to the sight of all; lit- 
erally, ‘“‘ on the face of the vailey.”’ 


3. And he said, etc.—a _ preparatory 
question, emphasizing the impossibility, 
humanly epeaking, of a resurrection. Thou 
knowest — a prudent answer. From wu hu- 
man standpoint there could have been but 
one reply to this direct question; but the 
prophet was speaking to Une with whom 
nothing is impossible, and therefore was en- 
titled to judge from a divine standpoint. 
“The prophet’s answer seems to say, How 
can I tell? Howcan I understand the im- 
port of the scene until Thou shalt reveal it ? 
O Lord, Taou only knowest ’”’ (Cowles). 


4. Prophesy — used rather in the sense 
of proclaiming than of predicting. Ye dry 
bones. — Dr. Cowles comments thus: ‘ The 
pertinence of prophesying to dry bones be- 
comes fully apparent when we get the true 
idea of their significance in the vision. They 
were saying (verse 11), ‘Oar bones are dried, 
and our hope is lost; as for us, we are utter- 
ly cut off,’ i. e., from being a nation; we are 
nationally annihilated. So the hearts of the 
exiles bad sunk into despair of ever return- 
ing to their native land, and becoming again 
a nation enjoying the favor of God there. 
Now despondency does not preclude reason- 
ing, although real death does. Despondency 
does not shut off preaching, does not make 
it absurd to proclaim the word of the Lord. 
These exiled Jews wers dead only in figure; 
they were dry bones only in the sense of 
being utterly discouraged, and of having 
lost heart and hope in their nation’s future. 
Preaching and prophesying to them the word 
of tbe Lord was the legitimate remedy.” 


5,6. I will cause — literally, ‘‘I am caus- 
ing.” Breath — life, spirit. Sinewe, flesh, 
skin, breath. — Each step in the restora- 
tion is distinctly marked, and suggestive of 
divine power. Tae ligaments, or sinews, 
must first be re-created to unite the bones 
and complete the individual skeletons; then 
the muscular tissue or flesh must cover the 
framework,and this in turn must be cov- 
ered by the skin; last of all, the breath of 
life must be breathed into these restored but 
lifeless bodies, and the drama of resurrection 
will be complete. Ye shall know that I am 
the Lord.—No more convincing proof 
could be given to these revivified beings 
of the omnipotence of Jehovah than this 
miracle of their restoration. 
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7. I prophesied. — The prophet obeyed 
without questioning. As 1 prophesied. — 
The work was accomplished while the pro- 
phetic chant was still echoing over the valley. 
A noise and behold a shaking (R. V., “ an 
earthquake ”’).— The stillness was inter- 
rupted by a general and audible move- 
ment, or commotion, caused by a tremor of 
the earth, during which the scattered bones 
sought under divine direction each its own 
place in its ownskeletor. ‘‘ Tois may be in- 
terpreted of the first movements of the scat- 
tered Israelites in their various settle ments 
in Chaldea, and their assemblies for quiet 
consultation where the members of the peo- 
ple met together in secret ’’ (Schmieder). 


8. No breath in them — no life. There 
was a significant pause in the work. The 
organism of each individual was perfect, but 
there was no light in the eye, no pulsation in 
the heart; the domain of death was still un- 
broken. Even after the Israelites were organ- 
ized for their return from the captivity, they 
still lacked the divine inspiration to take up 
their journey. Many of them tar-ied, and 
did not return at all. 


9. Come from the four winds, O breath 
-—‘*the universal Spirit and life-giving 
power of God. These words represent the 
restoration of the Jewish pation from the 
several countries whither they were dispersed, 
expresed by their being scattered towards all 
winds” (Lowth). “* Wind,” “ breath ” and 
‘* Spirit ’ are expressed by the same Hebrew 
word. Tae breath of man ie from the Spirit 
of God. 


10. Anexceeding great army.— This stu- 
pendous result was reached apparently at the 
commend of the prophet, really by the power 
of God. Dry, msrrowless bones were rehab- 












itality 
Many children while affearing 
strong and rugged really have little 
vitality. Other things being equal 
the child with the most vitality is 
bound to have less sickness, and 
what sickness there is will be of a 
mild character. Mellin’s Food 
gives vitality; it nourishes every part 
of the body and furnishes material for 
proper growth and development and 
this results in vitality and vigor. 


Mellin’s Food 


children are strong and rugged, they 
have a Jarge amount of vitality and 
are in a condition to, and do, resist 
disease better than those fed on 
starchy and improper foods. Mothers 
should remember this when selecting 
a food for their baby. 


I have a son 17 months old who 
has taken Mellin’s Food since he 
was 10 weeks old. He is in perfect 
health and has been so through 
the summer, although there has 
been much sickness and many 
deaths among babies in our city. 
I feel confident that we owe to 
Mellin’s Food our baby’s fine con- 
dition. We have recommended 
Mellin’s Food to many mothers. 
Mrs. C. F. Sawtelle, 256 Win- , 
throp Ave., New Haven, Conn. 











Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
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Fall Term opens Wednesday, September 13, 
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ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


Large Library, 


Grymnasium in country, new advan- 
tages with every year. First found- 


ed and ever foremost in facilities. 


“Old Academy,” one of seven 
buildings superbly located in fewo 
hundred acres. 
Commercial Studies. 


Art, 


Twenty stu- 


Music, 


eleven colleges or 


professional schools last year. 


teachers and en- 


thusiastic alumni. 
Write 
NewunAtu for Catalogue. 


WituiAM R. 


Principal 


1899, 





ilitated and revivified, and the valley of death 
was changed into the camp of a mighty host 
instinct with life. 


11-13. There bones are the whole house 
of Israel — Judah and Ephraim. The vision 
is now explained and applied. Cut off for 
our parts — R. V., “‘cleancut off.” The chiefs 
of the Jews regarded the destruction and 
dissolution of their nation as final. 


14. Put my Spirit (R. V., “spirit ’”’) in 
you.— ‘' It is the spirit of Jehovah that gives 
life (Psalm 104: 30). The connection shows 
that the spirit of the Lord here is merely the 
life-giving spirit,and not the regenerating 
Spirit, as in 36: 27, though the distinction is 
merely part of the figure. The resuscitation 
of the dead nation could only come through 
their moral regeneration ”’ (Davidson). 


IV Ilustrative 


1. The voice of every storm, that, like an 
angry child, weeps and cries itself asleep; 
the voice of every sbower that has been 
followed by sunshine; the hoarse voice of 
ocean breaking in impotent rage against 
its ancient bounds; the voice of the seasons 
as they bave marched to the music of the 
spheres in unbroken euccession over the 
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alar physician of 30 years’ experience. Fer 
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earth; the scream of the satyr in Babylon’s 
empty halls; the song of the fisherman who 
spreads his nets on the rocks and shoots it 
through the waters where Tyre once sat in 
the pride of an ocean queen; the wail and 
weeping of the wandering Jew overthe ruins 
of Z'on — in all these I hear the echo of this 
voice of God, “I, the Lord, have spoken, 
and I will do it.’”’ These words are written 
on every Hebrew forehead. The Jew barter- 
ing his beads with naked savages, bearding 
the Turk in the capital of Mohammedan 
power, braving in his furs the rigor of Rus- 
sian winters, overreaching in China the in- 
habitants of the Celestial empire, in Golconda 
buying diamonds, in our metropolis of the 
commercial world standing highest among 
her merchant princes — the Hebrew every- 
where,and yet everywhere without a coun- 
try; with a relivion, but without a temple; 
with wealth, bat without honor; with 
ancient pedigree, but without ancestral pos- 
sessions; with no land to fight for, or altars 
to defend, or patrimonial fields to calti- 
vate; with children,and yet with no child 
sitting under the trees that his grandsire 
planted; but all floating about over the 
world like scattered fragments of a wreck 
upon the bosom of the ocean — he is a living 
evidence that what the Lord hath spoken the 
Lord will do (Guthrie). 





2. Look at these preachers of humility — | 


at this moldering skull, the deserted palace 

of a soul, within which high intellect once 
| sat enthroned; at those fisshless cheeks once 
blooming with smiles and roses; at that skel 
| eton hand, which may once have grasped the 
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sions of vapricious maltitudes, or held up the 
Cross from sacred pulpite to the eyes of 
dying men; at these moldering limbs, 
which piety may have bent to God; and at 
these hollow sockets, now the nest of slimy 





worms, where glances of love have melted, 
and looks of fire have flashed. Alas! whata 
change is there! But faith steps forward and 
exclaims, “‘ True, but what a change shall be 
there!’ Looking through her eyes | see the 
spell broken. I see that dust once more ani- 
mate. And when the blast of the trumpet, 
penetrating the caves of the rocks, and felt 
down in the depths of the ocean, pierces the 
ear of death in this dark, and cold, and lone- 
ly bed, where I have lowered a coffi1,and left 


the dear form and sweet face of some loved 
one, mortality shall riee in form immortal, 
more beautiful than love ever fancied, or 
poet sang. And now because the change which 
conversion works on the soul is also inexpres- 
sibly great,it borrows a name from that 
mighty change — that, a resurrection of the 
body from the grave; this,a resurrection of 
the sou! from sip. In this we “‘ pase from 
death to life; ” in this we are ‘‘ created anew 
in Jesus Christ.” ‘ We rise with Him,” says 
the Apostle, “ to newness of life”’ (Guthrie). 
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TWO CATALOGUES OF WES- 
LEYAN ACADEMY 


REV. O. W. SCOTT. 


OTH catalogues lie on the desk before 
me. The one bears date 1839-'40; the 
other 1898 99. Sixty years covers the time 
between them. The catalogue of ’39 is small, 
worn, discolored, with no flattering letter- 
press. The issue of ‘99 isa“ thing of beauty,” 
paper smooth and fine; letterprees unexcelled ; 
illustrated with clear-cut half-tones of Acad- 
emy buildings and belongings. We turn the 
faded, ragged blue cover of the catalogue of 
39 (stitched with genaine white linen, firm 
and strong today) to find a board of trustees 
whose names are a gracious memory; who 
demonstrated, by their works, their convic- 
tion that a thorough education was not only 
a desirable but a neceesary preparation for 
one’s life work. Among these honored 
names we find those of Abel Blise, John M. 
Merrick, William Rice, David Rice, Abraham 
Avery, and Revs. J. A. Merrill, J. W. Hardy, 
John Lindsay, Calvin Brewer, Bartholomew 
Otheman and William Smith. 

The faculty (eight in number, today four- 
teen) is composed of men some of whom be- 
came widely known in the charch and the 
country. Rev. David Patten stands at the 
head of this faculty, and afterward stood 
high in theological circles. Rev. Miner Ray- 
mond, an unforgotten name East and West, 
is recorded as ‘‘ teacher of mathematics.’’ 
Mathematical and theological problems were 
equally solvable by this admirable man. 
** Though dead, he yet speaketh.”’ 

The total number of students in ‘39, in ali 
grades, was 574. Wilbraham Academy began 
in 1825 with elght students. This growth 
in fourteen years was phenomenal. It em- 
phasizes what earnest work in all the charges 
for the ‘‘ Conference school ”’ will do for that 
institution. Our Methodist academies must 
have the same sort of backing today if they 
are to continue to be centres of educational! 
and denominational power. 

Included among the names of students in 
attendance in 1839 we find those of John B. 
Gould, John W. Dadmun, and Gilbert Haven, 
Malden. Just underneath this latter name I 
am led to record this pleasing coincidencs. 
The owner of this old catalogue, now 85 years 
of age, wasa student at Wilbraham in 1839, 
and uponthe edge of her Bible which she 
carried then, is thisrecord: “‘ At Wilbraham, 
1839, Gilbert Haven converted.’ This wasa 
record made aiter a Sabbath preaching serv- 
ice,and the corversion of the young man so 
impressed her that she made a minute of it 
upon the edge of her Bible. And well she 
might, for the young student, caved that 
day, became preacher, editor, bishop! 

Tne ‘‘ given names ” of the lady students 
impress me, as I read the list. Not a 
Blanche or Bertha, aot a Dora or Daisy, nota 
Maud or Marjorie, but such “ sojid ’’ names 
as Mahala, kK. xanna, Jerusha, Jemima, Can- 
dace, Eiecta, Mehitable, Temperance, Esther, 
Hannab, Sabrina, Hulda, Fidelia. These 
were the good old names borne by the g‘ris 
of sixty years ago, and some of them, it 
must b; conceded, bore Leavy burdens! 

On page 20 of this old catalogue is found a 
brief (necessarily so, for more than one rea- 
son) statement concerning the “ laboratory 
rooms and apparatus,’’an ouifit hardly de- 
serving mention compared to the one in pos- 
session of the Academy today. 

And the library! In 1839 it contained 
‘©1000 well-selected volames;”’ while the 
catalogue of 1899 announces that 6,000 vol- 
ums are now found on the Academy library 
shelves, while the advantages of the Spring- 
field City Library are at the command and 
convenience of Wilbraham students. 

The two catalogues, a» they lie upon my 
desk side by side, both of specia) interest, 
speak, in their general typographical appear- 
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ance, of a sacrificing past and a successful 
present. To continue the examination would 
show the great advance in curriculum, in 
dormitory conditions, in opportunity for 
physical culture, in music, in elocution and 
the finearts. But enough. The evolution of 
the Academy catalogue from 1839 to 1899 is 
an impressive type of the evolution and ad- 
vancement of this famous school. 


Chicopee, Mass. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


PROF. H. E. TREFETHEN. 
Acting President. 


The saying that Maine is a good State to be 
born in, implies that one born in this sunrise 
portal of our country stands a good chance of 
being both well born and well educated. For 
the former without the latter is no reason for 
pride; while the latter is placed out the realm of 
chance on account of the excellent schools in 
every part of the State, so that no one need fail 
of an education through any lack of opportunity. 
But itis the purpose of this sketch to present 
the Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female Col- 
lege — a brief account of its origin and present 
advantages. Though this story has often been 
in print, a new generation of young people calls 
for a fresh recital. 

At about the same time two men, Luther 
Sampson, who had settled at Kent’s Hill in 1798, 
and Elihu Robinson, a Methodist class-leader of 
Augusta, deeply moved by the sense of need, 
determined to provide means for the better 
education of young men, especially those called 
to preach. In 1820 Mr. Robinson hired a teacher 
and opened a school in his own house. The 
pupils boarded in his family. Religious in- 
struction and devotional services were regular 
exercises. 

In 1821, Mr. Sampson, with five others, obtained 
a charter under the name of the Readfield Relig- 
ious and Charitable Society. Somewhat later 
Mr. Sampson donated to these trustees property 
amounting to ten thousand dollars —a magnif- | 
icent gift for those times. The deed of the 
property directed that it should be used to | 
establish and maintain a school on the premises 
at Kent’s Hill for the purpose of affording | 
instruction inthe “ principles of experimental 
Christianity, theology, literature, the practical 
knowledge of agriculture and the mechanic arts.” | 
About this time Mr. Sampson learned of Mr. 
Robinson’s school in Augusta. An interview 
resulted ina union of the twoenterprises. Mr. | 
Robinson removed his school to Kent's Hill | 
on the 27th of February, 1824,and continued in | 
charge for about a year. The name was now | 
changed to Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 

The founders of the institution desired to en- | 
able young men of limited means to educate 
themselves; all charges were placed at the low- 
est possible rates; the manual labor department 
was introduced, in order to render poor stucents 





self-supporting by working in the mechanic 
shops and on the farm. This plan met with | 
great favor and young men flocked to the school, | 
but financially it was afailure. However, many 
@ poor boy was started in a career of usefulness | 
and honor. Hereis a urique but authentic in- | 
stance: Two boys parted in the potato field, 
where they had worked side by side,and one, | 
half in jest and half in earnest, said to the other: 
* Give me your hand, John; we’ll meet next in 
tre Halls of Congress, if you'll agree.” And in 
iruth they did. Among those who afterwards 
became eminent were: Prof. John Johnston, 
LL. D., of Wesleyan University; Rev. Joseph 
Cummings, LL. D., president of three leading 
Methodist colleges; William H. Allen, LL. D., 
president of Girard College; Bishop D. W. Clark; 
Rev. Charles Collins, D. D., president oi Dickin- 
son College; Hon. Elihu B. Washburne, minister 
to France; Hon. Timothy O. Howe, postmaster- 
general; and many others worthy of mention. 
The oviginal purpose in founding the institutlon 
has ever been regarded. Free scholarships, 
amounting to more than athousand dollars an- 
nually, are available for needy and worthy stu- 
dents. These scholar-hips, together with other 
means of self-support, render it possible for any 
young person of purpose and energy to complete 
a@ course of study in this Seminary. 

This institution has an ideal location. Kent’s 


| ing the first part of digestion. 





Hill is a quiet rural village, free from harmful | 
and distracting influences, overlooking far and | 
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near numerous lakes and forests, hills and val - 
leys — a view enchantingly beautiful. 

The Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Female 
College is a pretty long name, but not too long 
in proportion, perht ps, if we measure it by the 
extent and variety of work offered in the various 
departments and courses of study. The institu- 
tion instead of being a single school combines ¢ 
group of schools, including a College for Wom- 
en,a@ Seminary and Fitting School,a Normal 
School, a Conservatory of Music, an Art School, 
a School of Oratory, and a Business College. 
The college was established in 1860, and confers 
upon young women the degrees of A. B. and 
A. M.; the seminary courses provide for those 
who cannot afford the time and expense of a co)- 
lege course the best preparation for professional 
and business life; thorcugh normal training is 
afforded those who intend to become teachers; the 
music and art studies are extended and varied. 

The school is still strong in the enthusiasm of 
the students, the devotion of the teachers, the 
loyalty of the alumni, the confidence of the pub- 
lic, and the purpose of all its friends to support 
itand make it worthy in still larger meas ‘re of 
those who have hoped and prayed, toiled and 
sacrificed, that it might be a centre of mental 
and spiritual power. 


Kent’s Hill, Me. 





TILTON SEMINARY 
PRESIDENT GEORGE L. PLIMPTON. 


The New Hampshire Conference Seminary 
and Female College is located at Tilton, N. H, 
on the Boston & Maine Railroad,eighteen miles 
north of Concord. It is in the centra!] part of 
the State, three hours distant from Boston. The 
village of Tilton is widely known for its charm- 
ing scenery, healthful climate, attractive and 
well-kept homes, and its general air of thrift 
and cleanliness. It furnishes an idea! location 
for a school. The town library of about five 
thousand books has been selected with admira- 
ble care, and is free to Seminary pupils. A sys- 
tem of public water works furnishes all the 





Brains Repaired, 
Polished and Sharpened by an Expert 


What are brains made of ? 

Albumen and delicate particles of Phos- 
phate of Potash. Chemical examination of 
the perspiration and urine will determine 
the amount of recent brain work, by the 
amount of Phosphate of Potash tound, for 
these delicate particles ara thrown out from 
brainand nerve centres during nervous ac- 
tivity, and find their way back to earth 
through pores, kidneys, bowels, etc. 

There is but one true wayto repair the 
daily losses, and that way is to furnish the 
body with food containing a sufficient 
amount of these twoelements. Woen ths 


| brain is not properly fed, the evidence is 


shown by a gradual decrease in the mental 
and physical powers of the body. 

A tood expert of the Postum Cereal Co. 
Lim., at Battle Creek, Mich., has prepared a 
crisp, dainty and delicious food for the ex- 


| press purpose of quickly and surely rebuild- 


ing the brain and nerve centres,and has 
given it the name of Grape: Nuts. 

This food is made by selecting the proper 
parts of grains and treating them by heat, 
moisture and time in practically the same 
manner Nature does in the human body dur- 
The result is 
that the finished food not only contains the 
needed elements for brain building, but they 
are ready to be presented to Mother Nature 
in such a shape that she quickly absorbs and 
uses them. The good, solid, substantial re- 
sults obtained every day by people who use 
Grape- Nuts prove the facts, 

The new food is found in all first-class 
grocery stores, and is one of the most tooth- 
some and palatable novelties yet produced 
in the way of food, requiring no cooking or 
preparation of any sort; but,on the con- 
trary, it is ready for immediate use, and 
suited to the athlete, brain worker, epicure, 
or invalid. 
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public buildings as well as private residences 
with pure spring water. 

The school building overlooks the village and 
is about two hundred yards from the station, 
with which it is connected bya broad concrete 
walk. It is heated throughout by steam and 
lighted by electricity. All the students’ rooms 
are located on the first two floors. The public 
halls and school-rooms are under the same roof 
as the dormitories, thus adding to the conven- 
ience of the building for school purposes. 
Careful attention is given to health. A perfect 
system of drainage has been constructed and a 
special study has been made of ventilation. A 
trained nurse is provided, who gives constant 
attention to the physical condition of the pu- 
pils and cares for them in illness. 

The aim of the faculty is to develop self- 
government in the students. Every effort is 
made to induce them to regard lawlessness as 
anworthy of young gentlemen and ladies. If 
any will not respond to such confidence in their 
honor, they are quietly requested, after advice, 
forbearance, and due testing, to return to their 
homes. This policy is highly appreciated by all 
who really desire to improve their opportuni- 
ties and to win the rewards of good behavior 
and diligent study. 

The institution is in no sense sectarian, but 
aims to exalt genuine religion. Rev. D. OC. 
Knowles, D. D., is especially charged with the 
moral and religious interests of the pupils, and 
not only gives personal counsel, but outlines to 
the whole school in brief chapel talks the great 
principles of righteous living and the qualities 
of character which win permanent success. 

The Seminary has strong courses of study, and 
has made an enviable record during more than 
half acentury for thorough scholarship, sound 
moral culture, and aggressive spirituality. Itis 
the settled purpose of the trustees and faculty 
that this record shall continue. 

An endowment of $200,000 in addition to that 
already possessed is being secured by the finan- 
eial agent in order that the school may not be 
surpassed by any of its competitors as regards 
equipment for efficient work. 

With representatives in almost all our best 
New England colleges, and a promising under- 
graduate class preparing to take their places; 
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with an able and enthusiastic corps of teachers 
who work together in delightful harmony; with 
the prospect at no distant day of large additions 
to its endowment funds, this institution pre- 
sents itself to the public for their confidence 
and patronsge, assured that its instruction and 
influence are fully ecual to the best. 
Tilton, N. H. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY 
PRINCIPAL W. M. NEWTON. 


Very soon after Methodism became established 
in Vermont the needs of a Christian school were 
recognized and preparations made for one in the 
town of Springfield. Here for several years was 
the home of the Conference Seminary. Then it 
seemed best to transfer the work to the town of 
Newbury, still farther north on the banks of the 
Connecticut; and as the school at Springfield had 
been provided for much as the itinerants of that 
time, so far as worldly possessions were con- 
cerned, it was no difficult task to move. For a 
number of years at Newbury the school continued 
to do good work, providing board, washing, 
room, firewood, and tuition for $1.37 1-2 per week, 
aud furnishing accommodations at a nominal 
sum for pupils too poor to pay this price for 
board. It had been thought that here would be 
the permanent home of the school; but without 
endowment, outside of the central portion of its 
patronizing territory, and in immediate need of 
new buildings,the trustees confronted a crisis, 
and when Montpelier offered to purchase and 
deed to the trustees the old camp-ground —an 
ideal spot for a preparatory school —the offer 
was accepted, and since that time the Vermont 
Conference Seminary, under a variety of names, 
has had its abode on Seminary Hill. The wisdom 
of this move was apparent. Near the centre of 
the State, easy of access from all directions, 
near a large and growing town —now become a 
city — having the advantages incident to being at 
the capital of the State, it seemed that the school 
should now grow and prosper. Efforts were 
made to secure an endowment for the school, but 
thus farit has been necessary to be contented 
with a very modest amount. 
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The aim of the school has always been to pro- 
vide at the lowest possible cost to the students a 
thorough education which shoald fit them either 
for entrance upon more advanced work elsewhere 
or prepare them for the active duties of life. In 
trying to accomplish this it has not been deemed 
sufficient to provide excellent instructors in the 
class room, but the pupils have been considered 
as @ part of a great family, and the social and 
moral side of their nature has been carefully 
looked after. Being under patronage of the 
Methodist Church, it has never seemed that her 
students were educated unless they had received 
@ culture of the heart as well as a culture of the 
head. Never has the school sought to make its 
pupils proselytes to Methodism, but it has ever 
been zealous to see them all disciples of Jesus. 
Ofttimes the labors in this direction have been 
abundantly rewarded. Her graduates are in the 
ministry in large numbers in Vermont and in 
other Conferences, and in the mission fields of 
our church, and some considerable per cent. 
have been exported to enrich other denomina- 
tions. But ofthe seven hundred and over grad- 
uates since the school came to Montpelier not all 
are ministers. Many are successful journalists, 
lawyers, physicians, or business men, and a 
large per cent. have gone out to make cultured 
Christian wives and mothers. If the sacredness 
of the home is a safeguard of American institu- 
tions, then this school has been doing a work not 
only for God but for home and for native land. 

Like all similar institutions, Montpelier Sem- 
inary is passing through a crisis. The continued 
improvement of our common schools has changed 
the source of patronage. The mission of Meth- 
odism once was to the poor and lowly. It still is. 
To this school poor but worthy young men and 
women turnfor help. They would not think of 
other places, and if their own school cannot help 
them they naturally reason that no other will. 
Among the pupils last year came one ambitious 
young man to board himself, bringing six dollars 
with him. If this is an extreme case it only 
shows the pluck of a large number of worthy 
young people. 

Among the encouraging signs of the present 
are the undivided support of the Vermont Con- 
ference, the increasing interest of the alumni, 
the loyalty of the student body, and the material 
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Oldest college under the patronage of the Methodist Episcopal 
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increase in endowment. But much more must be 
done by the friends of the school. 

In addition to the regular courses fitting for 
college and scientific schools, a good English 
course is provided and courses in music. art, 
shorthand, typewriting and business practice 
second to none in the State. If you are interested, 
a postal card will bring you a catalogue. 


Montpelier, Vt. 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
SEMINARY 


PRESIDENT J. FRANK HALEY. 


Methodism has been justly proud of her insti- 
tutions. Each locality offers a special reason 
for an appeal to denominational effort and loy- 
alty in sustaining some one of these institutions. 
Eastern Maine Methedism has only one common 
cause upon which to bestow her care and for 
which to make sacrifices, and that is the Confer- 
ence Semicary at Bucksport. This is the child 
of her love and devotion. Immediately after the 
Conference was established, having been sepa- 
rated from the Maine Conference because of the 
large territory it covered, the necessity of fur- 
nishing the youth under the literary and relig- 
ious training of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
with the advantages of an institution of learning 
of a high order was felt to be imperative. The 
need of a Seminary was seen on every charge. 
The fathers who planned it were men of broad 
vision and large faith. Like the leaders of Meth- 
odism in those days of pioneer work, they under- 
took great things for God and humanity. They 
purposed to give the youth of Eastern Maine the 
very best Christian culture possible, and make 
it unnecessary to send taeir sons and daughters 
away from their own territory to secure a thor- 
ough preparation either for college or for the 
practical duties of life. 

The institution was founded in 1848, by action 
at the annual session of the East Maine Confer- 
ence, and its charter was obtainea in 1850, nearly 
a half century ago. The choice of the most suit- 
able location was not difficult to make, when 
once natural scenery and ease of access were 
considered. Bucksport had both of these desir- 
able excellences to offer. Any one who has taken 
in the inspiring view from *“‘ Oak Hill’? does not 
need to ask why the Seminary was located there. 
An educator from one of the Western States, 
whose active life has been spent in connection 
with educational matters, recently visited Bucks- 
port, and very enthusiastically exclaimed, ‘I 
have never seen this situation for a school 
equaled in natural, inspiring beauty.’”’ Many 
things combine to make the location an ideal 
one. Bucksport is a beautiful village on the 
Penobscot River, eighteen miles from Bangor, 
easy of access by means of railroad and steam- 
boats. The Seminary buildings stand upon an 
eminence overlooking the village, and command- 
ing a view which, for variety and beauty of scen- 
ery, is a)l that could be desired. 

From the beginning it has been the purpose of 
its managers to place the Seminary in the front 
rank with similar institutions. Its faculty from 
time to time has been made up from the best 


qualified teachers that could be secured. The | 


names of some of the principals, like Knox, For- 
syth, Prince, and Chase, have been and are still 
an inspiration to all that is noblest in the mem- 
ories of those who sat under their instruction 
and secured the benefits of their wise adminis- 
tration. The courses of instruction have been 
broadened as the needs of advancing times have 
required. At the present time there are eight 
fall courses offered — ancient-classical, Latin- 
scientific, modern-classical, English-scientific, 
academic, normal, commercial, musical (instru- 
mental and vocal). Besides these there is a spe- 
cial department in elocution, and physical cult- 
ure will Le introduced the coming year. Pho- 
nography and typewriting are made a specialty 
in connection with the commercial course, which 
is intended to be equal to the best commercial 
work done in the business colleges of the present 
day. 
The boarding-house is heated by steam and 
ighted by electricity. The students and some of 
the teachers find here a pleasant home life. 
Every care is taken to promote the improvement, 
comfort and happiness of the pupils. The social 
intercourse of the house is regulated by whole- 
some rules, and partakes much of the nature of 
the family circle. In this fact lies the beautiful 
charm of “ life on the Hill.” The expenses are 
as moderate as possible consistent with the high 
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grade of work accomplished. A small endow- 
ment assists in defraying the current expenses. 
This should be greatly increased and free scho}l- 
arships established in order to help many worthy 
students whose poverty keeps them from enter- 
ing seminary halls. 

High schools and hard times have operated tu 
cut down the formerly large number of students, 
and yet the graduating classes are usually large, 
and their Commencement parts so well taken 
thatit is an open question if these are not the 
best of Seminary days. Numbers do not always 
make the best success. 

Movements are on foot to improve the interior 
of the Seminary buildings and to pay off the 
small debt of $6,000. If some of the many loyal 
and well-to-do alumni and friends of the old 
East Maine Conference Seminary at Bucksport 
could only see these lines and be persuaded of 
the great hlessing $100,000 would be to all the 
coming generations of young people who will 
look to Bucksport to get their fitting for the re- 
sponsibilities of life, we believe the money 
would come and the old Seminary would leap 
forth to a new life, greatly to the joy of its pres- 
ent management and solicitous trustees. 

The faculty for the coming year has just been 
completed with much care, and the hopes fora 
prosperous future are bright. Students are 
looking this way, preachers are acting as good 
agents to secure an increased patronage, and a 
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“forward movement” is sounding along the 
line. Let thetide come in! While most excel- 
lent institations are to be found al! over the 
land, no parentin East Maine needs to senda 
son or a daughter fartber than Bucksport to se- 
cure the best Christian education to be had. 
Undenominational in al! of its spirit, and caring 
for students of all faiths, the Bucksport Semi- 
ntry is pre eminently Christian, and seeks to 
build Christian character of the highest type. 
Many of its graduates are found occupying 
prominent positious in private and public life. 
And it has been conspicuous in the past that the 
students of Bucksport have taken high rank in 
the colleges and universities to which they have 
gone to complete their higher education. This 
is partly due tothe fact that many of them are 
from the working-class,and are compelled to 
work their own way and pay their own bills, and 
so they appreciate the benefits obtained and 
make the most of every opening opportunity. 
These also make the best citizens in after years. 
From the rugged country life, irom the humble 
fishing hamlet, from all the basy homes of East- 
ern Maine, may the bright boys and girls find 


their way to the East Maine Conference Semi- 
nary to secure the best equipment for the varied 
duties thar await them! Tne associations and 
memories formed with teachers and students im 
Seminary life here repay a hundredfold all ef- 
fori(s and expense. 


Bucksport, Maine. 
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Nine Courses of Study. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Bucksport District 


Brewer. — This society was pleased at the 
reappointment of the pastor, Rev. J. Tinling. 
They have lost by the removal of one of their 
most effective young men, C.C. Worth. This is 
a@ live church and doing a good work. 


Eddington. — Rev. W. H. Powlesland, ths 
pastor, enters upon his third year with this 
church with courage. This is «ne of the smallest 
of our churches, numerically, but they are hope- 
ful and earnest in carrying forward the interests 
of the Gospel. 


Bucksport. — Rev. T. F. Jones, the pastor, was 
kindly received by this people, has begun his 
work with prudence, and will no doubt succeed 
in building up the church. This society has iost 
strength during the few years past, and has to 
straggie hard to meetits expenses. One would 
suppose them to be possessed of ample resources 
by the apportionmert made to them by the 
Officiais of the Missionary Society. 

President Haley says the outiook for the Sem- 
inary is good. He thinks the fall term will open 
with an increased number of students. Rev. 
G. G. Winsiow, the agent, is busily at work, 
seeking to secare funds to relieve the institution 
from embarrassment and to increase the endow- 
ment. We exhort the preachers to give him a 
cordial greeting and hearty co-operation in his 
good work. This is the foremost claim on the 
attention of the churches in East Maine at the 
present time. 


people. He is earnest in his efforts to strengthen 
and advance the work of thechurch. At South 
Penobscot something is being done in the way of 
repairs. The house of w rsbip needs to be 
remodeled, and made more attractive, and it 


| 
! 

Brooksville and South Penobscot. — Rev. D. Smith | 
was returned for a fourth year’s toil among this | 


must be done before we meet with substantial 
success on this part of the charge. 


Buck’s Harbor and Cape Rozier.— This charge 
is an experiment, but promises to be saccessful. 
The pastor, Rev. C. B. Morse, seems to be well 
fitted for the work. Since Conference more than 
a score have expressed a desire to lead a new life. 
Mr. Morse is very earnest in the work of evan- 
gelizing the people and has fruits already of his 
faithful service. Prof. Gilmore, late of Bangor 
Theological Seminary, is a visitor here, and 
attends our service. The pastor speaks of him 
asa‘ brotherly man.”’ 


Millbridge and Cherryfield. — Rev.C. E. Jones, 
the pastor, was warmly received and is well sus- 
tained. Thecharch had several additions to its 
working force during the pastorate of Rev. C. T. 
Coombs. The weekly prayer-meeting is well at- 
tended, and we expect an increase in all depart- 
ments of work. Cherryfield was without preach- 
ing la t year, but they got weary of this way of 
living, and have opened their church for Sunday 
services. At present the congregations are si.al), 
but we are looking for more prosperous times. 


Columbia Falls.—The year opened well. The 
returo of Rev. W. P. Townsend was hailed with 
pleasure. Mr. Townsend is a diligent worker, 
and wins his way by faithful service. Like most 
of our charges, the field is large, and hard to 


work. Weare looking for a successful year at 
this point. 


Franklin. — Rev. J. E. Lombard, the pastor, 
has been blessed in the former years of his Jabor 
with this people. The church has been sorely 
afflicted since our last Conference in the remov- 
al by death of some of its best supporters. The 
Sunday-schools are flourishing, having more 
than doubled their numbers since the beginning 
of the Conference year. Notwithstanding bitter 
opposition, this church continues to grow. 


Penobscot. — Rev. C. Garland is supplying this 
charge, and is winning his way to the hearts of 
the people. This church has been weakened by 
death and removals, so that it costes a struggle to 
support a pastor. We have a good membership, 
but not rich in worldly goods. 


It is with pain that we record the serious illness 
of the wife of Rev. J.P. Simonton. There seems 
but little hope of her recovery. She has the name 
of being as faithful and efficient a wife and 
helper in church service as any of the long list of 
godly women who have blessed our preachers’ 
homes. Many prayers are offered for her com- 
plete recovery. 

Rev. W. L. Brown has been laid aside for sever- 


al weeks with a serious trouble — an abscess on 
one of his feet. He will not be able to resume 
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work for some time.YAll hope for hie restoration meeting and is exceedingly popular with the Ken- and lifted by the helpful influence of the pastor 
to soundness of health. He has been one of our nebec Valley people. The ground has become a and his wife. 
most faithful and successful men, and is very me —_ _ — ee ee Sunday, July 9, the Star of the East, Loyal 
highly esteemed by his brethren in the ministry. wort aap ° e np as yale Orange Lodge of Brockton, attended a patriotic 
-. pmenagy sind “ —_— — ” ras service. The pastor, by invitation of the Lodge, 
ten days. Bishop Mallalieu, Drs. Steele and 
Rockland {District 


delivered the sermon. The subject was, ‘‘ The 
McDonald, and other prominent speakers are Dignity of American Citizenship.” It was an 
Nobleboro. — Camp-meeting will open Aug. 29 expected to be present. * gnity P- 


and close Sept. 1. It has been decided to run the able discourse. 


meeting on different lines from those of the past . gee” East Bridgewater. — Four have been received 


few years. Tuesday will be Salvation Armyday. _ fF, SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ° probation. Children’s Day was observed by 
Delegations will be present from Portland, Bath ® the use of the program prepared by the Board of 
and Rockland. Wednesday is to be Reunion New Bedford District Education. The pastor, Rev. N. B. Cook, deliv- 
day. All preachers who have served on the dis- Whitman. — July 4, the Epworth League bicycle ered the sermon before the graduating class of 
trict the last six years are cordially invited to club, recently formed, hada very pleasant outing the local high school. The work of the church 
be present. The three presiding elders are ex- at Silver Lake. On Thursday evening, July 6,an is encoureging in many respects. 
pected to preach. Thursday isto be known as jnteresting meeting was held under the direction 
Interdenominational day. The State secretaries of the vice-president of the Literary department, 
of Congregational, Baptist and Free Baptist Mrs. George E. Brightman. “ Famous Rocks of 
Churches of Maine will preach orsend substi- New England ”’ was the subject. Six excellent Fairhaven. — This church was represented at 
tutes. Friday will be Young People’s day. papers were read by members,and a poemcom- the Epworth League Convention, Indianapolis, 
Northport.—The State Epworth League will posed by Mrs. Brightman. The social, spiritual by nine delegates, including the pastor, Rev.S. & 
hold a young people's religious and patriotic and literary life of the church is being touched Ellis, and wife. The Bulletin states: * This is 
convention at the camp-ground, Aug. 16-17. An 
invitation has been extended to all the young 
people's societics in the State. The convention | 
will be self-entertaining, and ten cents admis- 
sion to the grounds will be taken. Let the 
Leagues of Maine rally at this great convention. 
Dr. J. Roscoe Day, Chancellor of Syracuse 
University, and Hon. Wm. P. Frye, U. 8. Senator 
from Maine, have been secured as speakers. 
Other noted men will be added to the list. The | 
plan is to make this the greatest young people’s | 
convention ever held in Maine. 


W. W. Oater. 


Sandwich. — Sunday, July 2, two were baptized 
and received into full membership. 
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g=¢ For Epicures 
and Invwalids 


Both the professional cook and the trained nurse appreciate 
the value of KEYSTONE Silver White GELATINE. 
From this pure, refined gelatine, the one makes dainty 
dishes that would tempt an anchorite, 
and the other oa light yet 

wholesome jellies as a nourish- 
ing food for children and the 
most delicate invalids. By fol- 
lowing the recipes (written 
famous chefs) that are found in 
each box of 


KEYSTONE 
wie Gelatine 


the most inexperienced cook or housewife can make 
fruit, wine and meat jellies, Spanish cream, charlottes, 
sherbets and many other desserts as delicious as those 
that are served anywhere. Keystone Silver White Gelatine 
makes the clearest, finest =~ 
jelly, has no disagreeable taste 
and being perfectly pure and ——@Gaat 
unadulterated, dissolves quickly ™“ 
in hot water. 
If you cannot get it of your grocer, send 
his name and we will mail you @ sample 
package and recipes by leading cooks of the 
country. Large box mailed for 16 cents. 
MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 
8 Largest makers of Gelatine in the world. 
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a HICKORIED 


ih, t 


Ss nes A pieve of furniture is divisible into two 
. Y parts: the frame and the filling. The frame de- 
termines strength; the filling decides comfort. 
In our Hickory furniture you have 4 
frame which is as tough as any wood that 
grows. You have a filling of woven bark, 
' which is as pliant and supple as it is possible 
See ten a —— ot a most healthful _h for a chair to be. 
the Kennebec. action grees | We shape the weaving to the lines of comfortable reclining. It concaves to 
This season promises to be of unusual interest. fit the body. In this Carved Back Settee the sides and seat are recessed for ex- 
& Gue new tabernacle of wood, taking the place | treme comfort. All parts areas easy as a bamboo cradle. Yet the frame will last 
coaspletige, 3s witl bon eqmesapteneean aman. | StF Nill © GOMUET. 
some structure, with tr op. a | i | Some of our Hickory pieces are really beautiful in design. You would enjoy 


twelve hundred. It is a well-proportioned | one on your piazza, and this month is the time to secure it cheap. 
building, 60x95 feet with twelve-foot posts, a 


monitor-shaped truss roof, and no posts to 


obstruct the view of the congregation. PAINE FU Ni i U RI CO 
The camp-meeting services will be fittingly : 


opened with dedication of their new tabernacle. 


Rev. I. T. Johnson, of Douglas, Mass, will have RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
charge. He will be assisted by Evangelist B. 8. 
Taylor, who bas been here through one camp- 48 Canal St., Boston 


MAINE CONFERENCE 
Portland District 


South Portland, First Church. — The official 
beard of the old Brown’s Hill Church have de- 
cided to request that it be known hereafter 
as the “‘ First Methodist Episcopal Churcl of | 
South Portland.” According to Allen’s History 
of Maine Methodism, nobody can dispute their 
right. In 1800 a few Methodists lived at Brown’s 
Hill. In 1802 meetings were held there by a Port- 
land preacher, and in 1803 the first class was | 
formed. Toe first church building was erected 
in 1808. Recently a stairway has been built from 
the vestry to the audience-room. This change 
revealed the fact that the main sills were decayed, 
and must be replaced at once. 


i tt a titty 













A new choir of 
twenty members has been organized, with a con- 


stitution and officers of which the pastor is pres- | 
ident, ex-officio. Four persons have recently 
been baptized and received into the church. Rev. 
F.A. Leitch has inspired the people with cour- 
age and sees advance oa al! line.. 


Berwick.— The Ministerial Association was 
generously entertained here. Prof. Sheldon cf 
Boston gave a very instructive address and a ser- 
mon. The papers were all of a hi h order, but 
the atteadance was very small. The next session 
is to be held at Chestnut Street Church. 
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South Eliot. — The Epworth League at this 
place has also caught the desire for improve- 
ments and is planning to renovate the church, 
which begins to show signs of age. The pastor, 
Rev. E. W. Kennison, hopes to leave two good 
church buildings upon this circuit on the com- 
pletion of uis term of service. mB. OU. TC. 








Augusta District 


Richmond Camp-Ground.— This spot is dear to 
a host of people who have enjoyed the meetings 
of power held here in the thirty years of its 
history, who recall the distinguished and conse- | 
crated preachers and laymen who have helped } 

| 





in the Lord’s work, and who have spent happy 
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the largest delegation from any chapter in New 
Har'and.”’ 

‘waunton, Grace Church. — The many friends of 
Bev. B. F. Simon wil! be glad to learn that he is 
so much improved in health as to be able to go 
to his Jolly Island cottage. He expects to be 
able to preach occasionally during August, with 
rests between. The pulpit has been supplied by 
his father, Rev. Benjamin Simon, a local preach- 
er. Mr. Simon’s labors as a local preacher cover 
nearly fifty years of ideal service, preaching as 
occasion offered, in connection with an active 
business life. His sermons and labors have been 
much enjoyed by the worshipers at Grace Church. 
The physician assures Mr. Simon that he will 
probably enjoy better health than for years past. 

L. 8. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Concord District 


Personal.— The friends of Mrs. J. H. Emerson 
will be giad to learn that the operation she has 
had to undergo at one of the Boston hospitals 
has been, it is believed, successful. Mr. Emerson 
makes his headquarters at Asbury Grove. The 
Memorial Day address which he gave May 30 at 
Campton, N.H., was very highly commended. 


Preachers’ Meeting.— The Concord District 
Preachers’ Meeting will be held in October at 
Ashiand. This includes the territory from 
Warren south, We shail want to hold one in the 
White Mountain district some time in the same 
month. Where shall it be? Let us find some 
eentral place and have a good meeting. 


Camp-meeting.— August 14, when the Weirs 
meeting opens, will soon be here. Let us be 
ready for it. Dr. L. B. Bates will be present 
mostof the week to assist in the strvices. Dr. 
Knowles will again have charge of the morning 
services. Mrs. Nellie B. Morse will lead the 
young people’s meeting. Rev. A. L. Smith will 
have charge of the singing. The Methodist 
Hymna! will be used, and, as an accessory, Pente- 
eostal Hymns No. 2. 


Weirs.— The pastor, Rev. D. Gerrish, is very 
diligent in pushing the work here. At present 
eongregations are excellent. The new electric 
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road is not a help to piety. They run vaudeville 
shows, cheap dances, and Sunday concerts at 
this end of the line, that draw some of the young 
people to their hurt. However, the little com- 
pany of God’s people, led by their ea:nest 
pastor, propose to do allin their power to coun- 
teract these influences. The church has been 
newly painted outside, and is greatly improved. 
Itis by the generosity of Dr. Green, who, when 
the workmen had finished his hotel, put them to 
work to improve our house of worship. Weare 
all very grateful for this kindly act. 


Laconia, Trinity.— Congregations are increas- 
ing here. Rev. J.R Dinsmore is busy looking 
up the people, finding many who are not in the 
habit of attending church. Just now the Sunday 
excursions on the lake and electrics attract 
many; but the people are very hopeful of a good 
work of grace later in the year. 

Suncook.— This people are making an effort to 
pay off the debt on their parsonage property. 
It moves slowly. Some of these days it will 
start,and then the work will be quickly con- 
summated. The pastor and family are enjoying 
a vacation at Sunapee. 


Chichester. — Rev. J. A. Steele’s daughter is at 
home again, considerably improved in health. 
He keeps busy at his work all the time. 


Tilton. — Rev. W. B. Locke, of Newfields, 
preached an excellent sermon here, July 16. 
With his family they are visiting his old home. 


Rumney. — Fall of faith and expectation is Rev. 
D.Cotton in this field. He expects_to see the sal- 
vation of God. His little flock are helping him 
all they can. 


Ashland.—On Sunday, July 16, Rev. E. C. E. 
Dorion )was assisted in the services by Rev. John 
McDonald, a superannuated member of the Ver- 
mont Conference. Hight persons were received 
into the church — 2 on probation, 2 from proba- 
tion, and 4 by letter. Two were baptized, and 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper admin- 
istered. It has been decided to purchase pews 
and carpets for the church,and to have them 
ready inthe early fall. The money is in sight 
to pay the bill. 


Monroe and North Monroe. — The summer re- 
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vival services continued a month at Monroe, 
They were helpful to the church. At North 
Monroe one young man has recently been con- 
verted. The pastor and family are taking a 
drive through the mountains. 


Littleton. — Sunday evening, July 16, there was 
held a very interesting missionary service at 
which four missionaries from Africa spoke. 
This service lasted from 6.30 to 7.45 o'clock. 
Then, at 8 o'clock, Will Carleton gave a lecture 
on, “Milton, the Poet of the Bible,” to an audi- 
ence that packed the church, aisles, choir gal- 
lery and all. 


Rev. T. Whiteside, as missionary secretary for 
Concord District, is seeking to piace ten dates for 
Rev. C. H. Smith, a member of New England 
Southern Oonference, and missionary secretary 
for Providence District, who has been designated 
by the managers of the Student Volunteer Mis- 
sionary movement to come into this field. The al- 
most universal dissatisfaction given by the 
worker last year makes it harder to get pastors 
into the notion of accepting a worker this year. 
The coming man has a good record, and it is 
earnestly desired that his work may be very 
helpful to the charches. We hopeten of them 
will open their doors to him gladly. 

Bow and Bow Mills. — The finances are in much 
better condition here than is usual at this time 
of the year. Pastor and people feel encouraged. 
Rev. Mark Tisdale is pastor. 

Penacook.— The labors of the new pastor are 
very much appreciated. They have excellent 
congregations. There is considerable talk among 
the people favorable to the thought of a new 
church. When the proper time has come, the 
new edifice will also put in an appearance. 

North Haverhill, — The work here moves well. 
The quarterly conference voted unanimously to 
keep the claim at the same figure it has been for 
several years past. This is gratifying. The Me- 
morial sermon preached by Rev. OC. E. Eaton is 
spoken of asone of the best ever given inthe 
place. 

Piermont. — Rev. A.M. Shattuck is very dili- 
gentin his work here. Congregations are good. 


East Haverhill. — Rev. J. F. Thurston, who is 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE SEMINARY 


Most delightful situation in charming village. 


highest Christian culture. 


Commercial College, including Shorthand and Typewriting. 


ty. 
brary of 6,000 volumes. 


Choice of Eight Courses. 


Reading-room well supplied. 


Bucksport, Me. 





Physical Culture and Elocution by graduate of Emerson School of Oratory. 


Scenery on “ Oak Hill” unsurpassed. Gives 
Thorough fit for best colleges. Up-to-date 


Music and Voice Culture a special- 


Excellent Li- 


Extensive Chemical and Philosophical 


Apparatus, including telescope, microscopes, minerals, and rare specimens gathered from far-dis- 


tant places to assist in thorough mastery of Natural Sciences. 


Boarding-house heated by steam, lighted by electricity. 


students. 


Fall term opens Sept. 5, 1899. 


Send for Catalogue to the President, 


Rev. J. FRANK 


Pleasant home life for teachers and 


Terms moderate, far less than in most schools of corresponding grade. 


HALEY, A. 
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New Hampshire Conference Seminary and Female College 











TILTON, N.H. 





55TH YEAR. FALL 1!ERM OPENS SEPT. 5. 


Beautiful and bealthful situation. Pure air. 


Mountain scenery. 
Colleges admit our graduates on certiiicate. 


Aims to give complete training — Physical, Intellectual and Moral. 
Business and literary courses for those not going to college. 


Special courses for High School graduates. Departments of Music (vocal and instrumental), Art and Elocutior, Book-keep- 


ing, Shorthand and Typewriting. 


illustrated Catalogue to the President. 


Send for 


supplying the work here, seems to be an excel- 
lent fit for the place. The people are much 
pleased. 

Rev. Mellen Howard continues very poorly. 
He is confined to his bed, and fails all the time. 


Warren Centennial. — According to some au- 
thorities, this year is the one hundredth anni- 
versary of Methodist preaching in the town of 
Warren, the preacher veing Elijah R. Sabin, and 
John Brodhead the presiding elder. Stevens in 
his memoria! says it was in 1800, and not in 1799. 
However that may be, plans were made to 
observe itin this year of grace; and July 24 26 
were the days set apart. An excellent program 
was prepared under the direction of the pastor, 
Rev. W. T. Boultenhouse, ably seconded by his 
official board and the people of the church. 
Invitations were sent to all old pastors —and, 
indeed to most of the pastors of the district — 
and to many of the sons of Warren who have 
gone out to the Ohristian ministry. Prominent 
among hese are Moses and wudley Bixby, 
Baptist pastors, who were converted in this 
church; Rev. Wm. Merrill, of the New England 
Conference, and his brother, a Congregational 
pastor at Kennebunk, Maine; Rev. G. L. Gleason, 
a Congregational pastor of Haverhili, Mass.; 
and Rev. G. M. Little, an Advent pastor of West- 
field, Mass. 

The exercises began with a most excellent 
sermon by Rev. Nobie Fisk, who served this 
church for three years. Other sermons w.re 
preached by Revs. Joseph Simpson and A. E. 


Draper. The pastor very fittingly welcomed the 
friends. Addresses were given on ‘* Method- 
ism,” by Rev. L. W. Prescott; “The Social 


Instinct and the Methodist Church,” by Rev. 
C. QO. Judkins, of Montpelier, Vt.; ‘ Contribu- 
tions of East Warren to the World,’’ by Rev. 
G. L. Gleason; *“‘ A Century of Progress,” by Rev. 
M. H. Bixby, D. D.; ** The Church of Today,” by 
the presiding elder; and a chapter of reminis- 
cences opened by Rev. J. 8S. Jewett, a local 
preacher of the Warren church. Revs. G. N. 
Dorr, A. P. Reynolds, D. H. Bixby, and W. M. 





Cleveland took part as leaders of devotional 
meetings. Excellent music was rendered at all | 


t 


12 teachers. 


the services. It wasa most inspiring occas on, 
and cannot fail to do much good for the church 
and community. Lagre congregations were 
present at the services. 

As a preliminary to the centennial the church 
was repaired quite a little, being newly painted 
outside and in. The pews, that were very dark 
in color, were grained; the old pulpit was re- 
moved, and a smaller and more tasteful one pat 
in its place; the sofa was newly upholstered; 
new steps were placed at the front door, and 
many minor changes made that add much tw the 
looks of the honse. The money for it is in sight 
within $15 or $20. They are now praying for a 
mighty baptiem of the Holy Spirit with whick 
to begin the new century. B. 





Manchester District 


St. James, Manchester, sent Pastor Byrne to 
Indienapolis, giving bim a month's vacation 
and acom/ortable purse of money to make the 
vacation possibl: 


Resident trained nuree 


Expenses low 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M. 


West Rindge.—Pastor Smith is “ toiling in row- 
ing,” and his good wife, although a very sick 
woman, is the same sweet-spirited, trustful 
Christian we haveall seen her to be in the days 
of her health. 


Claremont Junction Camp-meeting. — Presi- 
dent Davenport proposes to emphasize the 
Twentieth Century Thank: offering at the meet- 
ing this year, and has engaged Evangelist Gillam 
to take charge Wednesday, hursday and Friday, 
morning and evening. Two afternoons will be 
‘“Laymen’s Service,” one afiernoon Woman's 
Missionary day, and on one Dr. T. P. Frost will 
conduct a service. The nature of the Sabbath 
service is not yet determined. 


Wilmot Camp-meeting. — The camp-meeting at 
Wilmot wi)l be interdenominational. The Boston 
& Maine R. R. makes the usual convention rates 
for this meeting. Pastors Blake, Hutchin, 
Onstott, Wilson, and others are expected to as- 
sist in the services. Ga. W.N. 








Enameline 
provements. 
without labor, dust 





is the Modern Stove 
Polish, because it has 
all the latest im- 


A brilliant polish is produced 


or odor. There are 


three styles of package—paste, cake or 
liquid. Get the genuine. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 








LARKIN SOAPS 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth @1!10.00 each. 


The Larkin Seap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Beston District 


Worcester.— Our irrepressible “Bishop” San- 
derson is pitching his tent in Tatmuck. He 
is just old-fashioned enough to believe in the 
efficiency of tent methods and, for three weeks, 
he will have meetings there, receiving the aid of 
his own assistants and of other local pastors 
besides. When the Sterling meetings open he 
will be there with his canvas ready to entertain 
the people of his several Worcester charges and 
those of Leicester also. 


The Twentieth Century Thank Offering, so far 
as Worcester is concerned, is being discussed, 
and some rather protracted meetings have been 
held to consider it. The question is too large to 
be set led offhand. 


Coral St.—The annual Sunday-school picnic 
was held at our Lake, and though there was not 
the long steam-car ride, there was a delightful 
trip on tne trolleys and a steamboat excursion 
up Qainsigamond. The games and sports were 
up to date and very amusing. 


Laurel St.—The finest cottage at Sterling has 
just been put up by C. A. Richardson of this 
chureh,and he and his wife all but keep open 
house. They call the new abode “Bon Air 
Lodge,’ and it is, doubtless, as attractive at that 
“lodge in some vast wilderness” for which the 
Poet Cowper sighed so many years ago. Indeed, 
I think I should prefer this one. 


Thomas St.—The new church grows apace. 
The corner-stone was laid Sunday, the 16th, and 
it will be entirely inclosed long before these 
words are in print. Owing to the new Commer- 
cial Street, the church will stand on a corner. 
These good people deserve the best of success, 
for they work hard and keep close to the old 
lines. 


Trinity.— Dr. King recently conducted the 
funeral exercises over the bedy of Etta 8S. Dan- 
iels,a little girl of his flock, who had gone tu 
Princeton on a Fresb Air Fund outing, and in 





ET Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys ; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use ; they do froin accident. 
They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney. How much of the 
light is lost in the fog? 
Be willing to pay a little 
more. 


Our “ Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsstn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 
— Established 1780 — 
Makers of 


PULPIT SUITS 
Bosten, Mass. 
Sead for lilustrated catalog. 


$50 $200 $500 $1,000 


No MaTTrer HOw SMALL OR HOW LaRGE AMOUNT 
Yeu want it pu’ at interest. 
Savings Banks an’t use itso as to 
Pay you more than a trifle. 


THE NATIONAL TRUST CO., 
Washington, D.C. 
Meets this demand and you can invest small sums 
to as good advantage as large sums. 
— Send for our pamphlet — 
And learn HOW WE EARN AND PAY YOU 
per cent 
AND DIVIDE PROFITS ADDITIONAL 
DON’T FORGET THIS! DON’T NEGLECTIT! 
When in Washington, visit us. 
Address for particulars, 
NATIONAL TRUST CO., *“arder Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 
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sporting in the barn of the premises where she, 
with others, was staying, fell to the floor and 
was fatally injured. One of five children, her 
widowed mother has the sympathy of all. 


Grace.—On the Sunday following the death 
of Robert Ingersoll, Dr. Brady gave a very plain 
sermon on the event. The papers called it sen- 
sational in the highest degree. Since then these 
same papers have teemed with replies, filled 
with the same terms which the writers repro- 
bate in the preacher. 


Park Ave. — Our Bro. Sanderson has just lost 
one of his flock in the marriage of Miss Addie R. 
Santom to Rev. Jos. W. Stephan of Orient 
Heights. Rev. Charles Davis came up from 
Lynn to tie the knot hymeneal and Pastor San- 
derson assisted. Quis. 


A Chance for Our Readers to Make Money 


I bave berries, grapes and peaches a year old, 
fresh as when picked. I used the California Cold 
Process. Do not heator seal the fruit, jast put it 
up co.d, keeps perfectly fresh, and costs aimost 
nothing; can put up a buehelin ten minutes. Last 
year I sold directions to over 120famil:es in one 
week; any one will! pay a dollar for directions when 
they see the beautiful samples of fruit. As there 
are many people poor like myself, I consider it my 
duty to give my experience to such and feel confi- 
dentany one can make one or two hundred dollars 
round home in afew days. I will maiit sample of 
fruit and full directions to any of your readers 
for niueteen (18) two-cent stamps, which is only the 
actual cost of the samples, postage, etc., or will 
send one recipe, without sample, free of charge. 
FRANCIS .ASEY, Los Angeles, Cal. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 
New Haven District Assembly at Plain- 
ville, July 3l-Aug. 4 
HEDDING CHAUTAUQUA ASSOCIATION: 
Summer School, 








July 31-Aug. 19 


Biblical Ineti:ate, Aug. 7-12 

Assembly, Aug. 12-19 
Ithiel Falls Camp-meeting, Jobnson, Vt., Aug. 4-14 
Joe’s Pond, Vt., Camp-meeting, Aug. 6-13 
Piscataquis Valley Camp-meetiag, Aug. 7-14 
West Dudiey Camp- meeting, Ang. 11-24 
Weirs Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-19 
Morrisville Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-41 
Empire Grove Camp- meeting, Aug. 14-21 
Strong (amp- meeting, Aug. 14 21 
Maine State Epworth League Conven- 

tion at Northport Camp-ground, Aug. 16-17 
Richmond Csmp-meeting, Rev. 1. T. Jobn- 

son, Leader, Aug 18 28 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-28 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug 20-27 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-26 
Laurel Park Camp- meeting, Aug. 11-@ 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Willimantic Camp-meetirng, Aug. 21-28 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Lyndopville Camp- meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Claremont Junction Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-28 
Sheldon : amp-meeting, Aug. 23-30 


Groveton Camp- meetiag, 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, 


YARMOUTH OaMP-GROLND: 


Aug. 28-Sept. 1 
Aug. 28-Sept. 2 


Concert Day, Aug. 1 
Temperance Day, Aug.2 
Sunday-scho:! Day, Aag.3 
Missionary Day, Aug 6 
Camp-meeting, Aug. 7-14 
STERLING CAMP-GROUND: 
Epworth League Assembly, Aug. 18. 19 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-25 
Swedish Camp-meeting, Aug. 26, 27 


Rockland District Camp- meeting at 


Nobleboro, Aug. 28-Sept. 2 





$100 REWARD $100 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learm that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able tocure in all its stages, 
and that is Catarrh. Haljl's Catarrh Cure is the 
only itive cure now known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh being a constitutional disease,re- 

uires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrb 

ure is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the system, 
thereby destroying the foundation of the disease 
and giving the patient strength by ouilding up 
the constitution and assisting mature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so uch faith in 
ite curative powers, that they offer One Hundred 
liars for any case t it faile to cure. Send 
for list of testimonials. Address, 


F. J. CHENEY &CO., Teledo, O. 
#@ Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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NOTICE. — The annual meeting of the Empire 
Grove Camp-meeting Association will be held on 
Thursday, Aug. 16, at 1 p. m., on the grounds, for the 
election of officers and the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may come before the meeting. 

A. HAMILTON, Seo. 


INSOMNIA and HEADACHES, 


the merciless fiends of Business men and women, 
expelled by 


COMPOUND OXYGEN 


100 of the best testimonials. Oall or write. 
57 Temple Piace, Boston. 








- MARRIAGES 


HOYT — TIBBETTS — In Athens, Maine, July 26, ? 
Rev. M.s. Preble, Lesiie B. Hoyt and Abbie 
Tibbetts, both of Athens. 





SELF-DENIAL WEEK. — For a number of years 
many of our people have observed a week of self- 
denial in the interest of the great work of Missions. 
The first week of October, beginning with Sunday, 
Oct. 1, is nominated this year for this purpose. We 
would be giad if all our pastors would call attention 
to this movement. We will furni+b self-denial en- 
velopes free to pastors ordering the same. These 
envelopes can be distributed to the people a week 
or two in advance. Send all moneys thus collected 
very promptly to Dr. Hi mer Eaton, our missionary 
treasurer, so that they may be included in the re- 
ceipts of this fiscal year, closing with Oct 31. Order 
envelopes only of Missionary Secretaries, 1560 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


MAOHIAS CAMP-MEETING will be held Aug. 21- 
26. The Hymnal and “ Chorus of Praise” will he 
used. Pastors will please give the churches notice 
of this. 

The District Stewards’ meeting will be held in the 
presiding elder’s cottage at Machias at 1 p. m., 
Aug. 24. J. W. DayY. 


IS ITA TRIFLE? | 


That Common Trouble, Acid Dyspepsia, 
or Sour Stomech 








Now Recognized as a Cause of Serious 
Diseare 


Acid dyspeptia, commonly called heart- 
burn or sour stomach, is a form of indiges- 
tion resulting from fermentation of the food. 
The stomech being too wiak to promptly di- 
gest it, the food remains until fermentation 
begins, filling the stomach with gas, and a 
bitter, sour, burning taste in the mouth is 
often present. This condition soon becomes 
chronic, and being an every-day occurrence 
is given but little attention. Because dys- 
pepsia is not immediately fatal, many people 
do nothing for the trouble. 

Within a rccent period a remedy bas been 
discovered, ,repared solely to cure dyspepsia 
and stomach troubles. It is known as Sta- 
art’s Dyspepeia Tablets,and is now becom- 
ing rapidly used and prescribed as a radical 
cure for every form of dyspepsia. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have been placed 
before the public and are now sold by drag- 
gists everywhere at 50 cents per package. It 
is prepared by the F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Micb., and while it promptly and effectually 
restores a vigorous digestion, at the same 
time is perfectly harmless and will not in- 
jarethe most delicate stomach, but on the 
contrary, by giving perfect digestion, 
strengtbens the stomach, improves the ap- 
petite and makes life worth living. 

Send for free book on Stomach Diseases. 


Cancers Cured 
The Absorption Process is a conceded success 


Scarcely a failure in sixteen years. No Knife 
No Caustic. No Blood No Pain. Write 


Dr. Hess, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 


for particulars and references. For cancer of the 
breast, if not broken out, treatment can be sent. 
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MONTWAIT 


REV. ALFRED NOON, Pu. D. 


HE New Engiand Chautauqua Sunday- 
school Assembly has held this year its 
twentieth annual session. In 1880, when the 
public interest in the Chautauqua movement 
was rapidly rising, Dr. Vincent and others 
started this popular Assembly on the Lake- 
view camp: grounds at South Framingham. 
The annual gatherings have been held with- 
out interruption. Many changes have been 
experienced. The Lakeview camp- meeting, 
never an anbounded euccess, has become a 
thing of the past. The great Metropolitan 
waterworks have monopolized the ponds and 
streams in the vicinity. The trolley car, the 
telephone and the electric light have marched 
along and taken their places in or near the 
grounds. The classes of Chautauqua stu- 
dents have dwindled until it seemed at times 
that the very movement would be merged 
into otbers. Last year the Federal Govern- 
ment itself put in a revolutionary influence, 
and in the establishment of a postoffice 
crowded out the very name, and re-named 
the place ‘‘ Montwait.”’ 

The story of the sacr! fice which bas secured 
the continuance of this Assembly, with its 
strong uplift and its delightful recreation, 
may yet be written and deserves words of liv- 
ing light. Hours of assiduous toil, unmeas- 
ured devotion to principle, and generous 
gifts of money have caused the annus! an- 
nouncements to appear and their promise to 
be real)zed. 

PROGRAM. 

The program for this year has been pro- 
nounced better than some, rather beyond 
the average of the series. There bas been 
but one notable change. Rev. Dr. Arthur 
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Little, who is retired for a little by severe 
illness, was not able to appear, but in his 
place the versatile and popular Dr. P. 8. 
Henson, of Chicago, greatly interested the 
large audiences with one of his strong lect- 
ures. 

The lectures showed wide variety of theme 
and treatment. As always at such an assem- 
bly, the larger number were by clergymen. 
Besides Dr. Henson there were Rev. Dr. 8S. P. 
Cadman, of New York, a great favorite at 
Montwait, whose brilliant word-pictures 
were presented with force and independence; 
Rev. Egerton R. Young, D. D., of Toronto, 
who is most heartily welcomed, and who hae 
singular felicity in giving intensely inter- 
esting descriptions of Indian life with the 
most decided religious impression; Rev. 
W.G. Puddefoot, D. D., who with incident 
and chalk rivets the attention of children of 
all ages; Rev. H. U. Hovey, D. D., of New- 
buryport, a great traveler and skilled in de- 
scribing hie journeys; Chaplain D. H. Tribor, 
U. 8. N., sending out facts with the force of 
the guns he describes, and charming all with 
picture and description of the Navy of yes- 
terday and today; Chaplain House, fresh 
from the camp of the Fifth Massachusetts, 
who last yearcame over from the muster- 
ground to talk here; and Bishop Vincent, 
the incomparable, as enthusiastic a Chau- 
tauquan as when he was interviewing Will- 
fam Cullen Bryant and Howard Crosby and 
the rest, respecting the propriety of launch- 
ing the then new movement. Nor should 
there be omitted in this immediate connec- 
tion the preacher of the year, Rsv. Dr. Dun- 
ning, editor of the Uongregationalist, who 
surpassed himself as he preached the unat- 
terable riches of the Christ who saves. 

The other platform speakers gave good sat- 
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isfaction. Prof. Raymond M. Alden, the son 
of “ Pansy,” gave four valuable literary 
lectures; Mrs. K. L. Stevenson, president of 
the Massachusetts Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, spoke of social settlement 
life in Chicago; Hon. A. 8. Re, of Worces- 
ter, the orator of National day, was at his 
best in depicting the assimilating power of 
American training. Hon.C. A. Prouty, of 
Washington, gave a practical liscture on 
** Railroad Rates; ” Prof. Brooks, of Smith 
Observatory, explained, with charts and il- 
lustrations,some of the great facts of astron- 
omy; and Gen. Guild was very successful in 
his lecture on sights in Cuba. Mr. Elliott 
and Miss Foye, impersonators, pleased many, 
the latter arousing much enthusiasm in her 
presentation of ‘' Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.”” Miss Abbie Evans is always pop- 
ular asa@ reader,and won new friends this 
year. 
CLASS WORK. 


The various classes were attended with 
about the usuai numbers. Dr. Dunning 
conducted the Round Table with usual suc- 
cess, introducing various features of inter- 
est connected with the C. L. 8. C. and 
Sunday-school and kindred topics. He also 
was especially happy in his presentation of 
Bible topics of rare interest. 

Prof. Pease has fouad it desirable to so 
adjust his class work for Sunday-school 
teachers and mothers as to present methods 
of javenile instruction which have received 
high praise. Mrs. Ware secured the atten- 
tion of juvenile students in most delightful 
and profitable class work. Miss Swan main- 
tained the high reputation of the physical 
culture classes of Montwait. The temper- 
ance bour was newly arranged, the pbysio- 
logical topics being divided so as to forma 
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Maine Wesleyan Semmary ald Female College 


KENT’S HILL, ME. 











Fall term opens Aug. 29. Necessary School Expenses, including Home in Sampson Hall and Tuition in regular studies, $160. The COURSES 
are well arranged, extended, varied, and alone or in combinstion offer a wide range of studies for selection. I. College for Women with Degrees of 
A.B and A.M. II. Preparation for any College; also for Scientific, Technical, or Professional Schools. III. Seminary Courses for those who cannot 
go to college. IV. Normal Training for Teachers. V. Conservatory of Music; Vocal, Class, and Chorus Training, Piano and Orchestra. VI. Business 
College, up to date and complete in all Branches, Stenograpby and Typewriting. VII. Art School; Instructionin all Lines. VIII. School of Oratory. 
Improvements in progress costing $10,000. Library and Reading Room open toall. Four Literary and two Religious Societies. 


Write for informaticn or Catalogue. 
H. E. TREFETHEN, Acting President. 
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series, witha new topic each day. Several 
aided during the sccond week in brief talks 
on special topics. This Assembly is the only 
one where the subject of temperance is 
taught in daily classes. 

It is a question whether persons who go to 
the Assembly for improvement do not get as 
much from the masic department as from 
any feature presented. This year a rare 
teacher, Dr. Jules Jordan, of Providence, 
Was particularly belpiul. He exacted hard 
work irom his pupils, was the soul of in- 
spiration himself, and never forgot to be 
gentlemanly and dignifiea. He was ably 
seconded by singers and instrumental mu- 
sicians. Several bands gave good satis- 


faction. 
METHODISM. 


Although the Assembly is entirely inter- 
dencmiuational, tne Metuoaist element was 
fully recognized. The veteran president of 
the Association, Rev. W. R. Ulark, VD. D., 
Was ouly apie, on account of sickness, to 
Open tue series of meetings. He is most 
bigbly revered and deeply loved. Tne sec- 
retary, Rev. William Fall, is ubiquitous and 
efficient. Among the lecturers were Dr. 8. 
Parkes Caaman, Kav. LD. H. Tribou, Mrs. 
Sctevevson and Hon. A.8. Roe. The aenom- 
ination Was also represented in the teaching 
force. Miss Evans, the reader, is daugnier 
of one Of our well-gnown ministers. Revs. 
J. KR. Cashing, N. B. Fisk and Geo. W. 
Small, Dr. 8. M. Stevens and Mr. Samuel 
Cocnrane, are most useful helpers. Several 
Of our pastors were in constant or frequent 
attendance, among them Rev. Messrs. Nies, 
Batler, Virgin, Abercrombie, Pomeroy and 
Soarp. Toe Metnodist laity was also well 
represented. Ihe presence and service of 
Bishop Vincent were a great feature in the 
Assempiy. The Caautaugua movement was 
siarted by Dr. Vincent, and has taken its 
piace among the educational establishments 
of the century. All now congratulate the 
Bishop on the success achieved, and delight 
to meet and greet him. He was receivea 
with heartiest expressions of enthusiasm. 
Frienags were extremely glad to see his 
freshness of countenance and great physical 
vigor. He spoke words of greeting on ar- 
rival, gavethe graduation address, received 
the cnildren most happily, and gave the 
finest address at the banquet. He predicts 
new interest and increasing enthusiasm in 
the literary circles. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


Iu this happy Assembly family one easily 
finds representatives of different branches of 
the taith. Tne treasurer and some o! the 
most prominent of the directors are Baptists, 
and upon the program Dr. Henson took an 
honored part. Besides Dr. Dunning, the sup- 
posed nestor of Congregationaliem in ali but 
age, Dr. Puddefoot was a prominent speaker, 
and others were in active participation. Dr. 
Hovey well represented the Presbyterians, 
and a band, composed of manly young 
Catholics of Natick, is a great favorite at 
Montwait. 

Cc. L. 8. C, 


These letters are not now, as once, cabal- 
istic or obscure. Their idea is tie central 
one of the Assembly, and carries along the 
enthusiasm of the years. The graduates 
each year climb the tedious Mount Wait and 
welcome through the arches, with banner 
and song and ritual, the new graduates. 
This year there were sixteen of these. One 
only was @ man,and he was necessary to 
carry the banner. Thus was fulfilled the 
prophecy of Prof. Sherwin a dozen years ago, 
that the C. L. 8. O. graduates would show fil- 
teen women to one man. If, bowever, the 
ladies of today store their minds with topics 
&8 useful as those outlined in these popular 
courses, ina little time there will be a great 
intellectual uplift in society. 
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Bishop Vincent thinks he perceives a re- 
vival in the Chautauqua circles. lt is very 
certain that such associations as the Hurl- 
but circle of East Boston and the Keep Pace 
of Waltham, Everett and Atlantic, are most 
highly esteemed in all their region, and are 
more than holding theirown. The reduc- 
tion in price of the prescribed books and 
the adaition of crew optional courses cannot 
fail to attract attention. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
A new impulse is given the local Assembly 


by the interest of the Massachusetts Sunday 
school Association, whose busy secretary, 
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Methodist Book Concern 


EATON & MAINS, Agents) 





Are you looking for a new 


Music Book 
FOR 
Sunday-School, Prayer-Meeting, As 


sembly or Camp-Meeting ? 
Have you seen the new 


Chorus of Praise 


By Pror. J. M. Buack, 


Mr. Conant, bas been on the ground all the The Unrivaled Leader of Popular Song Service 


time, and whose hea‘quarters bave been vis- 
ited by many. It is in the thought of the 
leaders of the State Sundsy-school movement 
that an arrangement is possible whereby the 
interests of Aesembly and Association can 
be blended somewhat, at least in midsummer. 
To careful observers this is wholly feasible 
and most hopeful. The original idea of such 
an Assembly was to provide means for the 
specific study of the Bibie. A large part of 
tne teaching and much of the platform work 
could profitably go into the bands of the 
Sunday-school people, to the great advantage 
of all. Then the teachers pursuing special 
courses could receive their certificates and 
diplomas at the Assembly, and in turn have 
the benefit of the C. L. 3. C. entertainments 
and round tabies. 
these two great intereste are planning for 
this and shuuld succeed. If, in addition to 
this,the Framingham State Normal School 
couid hold a brief summer session at Mont- 
wait, the success of the Assembly would bs 
beyond question. 


PATRONAGE, 


It is the age of light entertainments. 








Oomnittees from each of | 


FULL OF GOOD THINGS 


Old Songs that Have Charmed You 
New Songs that Will Inspire You 


aa BIGGEST BOOK ISSUED FOR ITS PRI¢ E-@ 
Single copy, postpaid, - - $ .20 
Per dozen, not prepaid, 1.80 
Per hundred, not prepaid, - 15.00 





The hundreds of thousands of friends who ar 
familiar with “‘ Songs for Young People ”’ 
phenoimenal saccess wil! be pleased to know th 
we now have, by the same editor, 


The Gospel Hymnal 
For Sunday-School and Church Work 


Edited by E. O. Exce.t. 
This book contains a great variety of Hymns 


and 


| and Masic, and a special! feature is the large list 


Near Montwait is a pleasure park, with | 


bobby-horses and light shows. 


W hether | 


apy of these features could be permitted | 
here is a question, and whether they would | 


help is a greater question. To the excellent 
feasts spread before the populace, large 
crowds pow come, and new people are seen 
daily. With judicious and hustiing adver- 
tising still more would come. The Denni- 
son people, whose great factories are close 
by, are takicg much inierest in the Assem- 
bly. Their band has given most acceptable 
concerts,and their decorations, donated tor 
the adornment of Alumni Hall this year, are 
tasteful and luxariant. The new line of 
trolleys to Maribdoro will soon connect with 
a newer line to Clinton. There is every 


opportanity for development and expansion. | 


Ons thing more seems éssential. 


THE PLAN FOR PURCHASE, 
Just now all the friends of Montwait are 


interested in the contemplated purchase of | 


the plant. The property is now controlled 
by a warm friend and patron, «x Gov. 
William Clafiin. He bas made a fair and 
perhaps liberal business offer. If the asso- 
clation can fiod their way to take up with 
this proposition, the future of the Assembly 
is assured beyond a doubt. The prospect just 
now is good. Two thousand ten-doliiar 
shares would do all,and furnish funds for 
repairs. The expense of the annual gather 
ings would be met, new roadways would be 
opened, new facilities for approach be 
possible. So great an agent for good should 
be permitted to continue its ministry in- 
definitely. 













EDUCATIONA 





address the Pre 


’ 
HEN A. RUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 








STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Especial attention is called to the new two 
years’ course of Household Arts. Examinations 
June 22,23, Sept. 12, 13, 1899. For catalogues ad- 
dress, HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


School of Domestic Science end Christian Work 


Under the auspices of the Boston Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association. Courses for Teachers, 
Matrons, Missionaries, Y. W. C. A. Secretaries. 


Reopens Oct. 4. 





Apply to 
A. JOSEPHINE FOREHAND, 
Principal, 
52 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass 








of new compositions, while the old favorites will 
be found in goodly number 
CONTENTS: 

275 Selections; 42 Psalms for Responsive Read- 
ings; 50 Familiar Hymns; Orders of Worship, by 
Hon. L. M. Shaw, Governor of lowa; Installation 
Service — Sunday-School Officers and Teachers, 


by Bishop J. H. Vincent. Bound only in cloth 
boards. 
PRICES: 
30 


Single copies, postpaid - - $ 
Per dozen, not prepaid - - 
Per hundred, not prepaid 


8.00 
25.00 


Strictly net. 


New England Depositary 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
38 Bromfield St., Boston 








~ Boston University School of Theology 


Founded 1839. Free tuition and rooms for Col- 
lege graduates (122 last year). Unique city and 
University advantages. Address, 

Dean Buell, 72 Mt. Vernon St. 


Highest grade prepara- 
WABAN SCHOOL tory school for boys. 
Healthfully ana beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors. 


Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY, Wapsan, Mass. 


FIND THE:+BEST SCHOOL OF 

VOICE 8. 8. Curry, Leland Powers. Ten ORATORY 
teachers. Cat. free. Benool of Expression, Copley 5q., Boston. 
Copy of Expression, a new Review and list of Books for stamp. 


Why did 6 universities in a weck_apply to Dr. Curry for 
? teachers? Because the Schoo! of E x Pp a E tS | \ 


leads all Schools of Oratory 


rHE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(INCORPORATED.) 
EVERETT O. FisK & CO., Proprietors 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1242 12th St.. Washington, D.C. 
25 King St., West, Toronto, Can. 
878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, I)). 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
730 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
825 Market St., San Francisco, Ca). 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles,'Cal. 
Send to any of the above agencies for Agency 
Manual, free. Correspondence with employers is 
invited. Registration forms sent to teachers on 


; application. 


Large numbers of school officers from all sec- 
tions of the conn? including more than ninety 
er cent. of the Public School superintendents of 
ew England, have applied to us for teachers. 
We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$7,613,896.00 
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NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS TO THE GRADUATING CLASS OF LASELL SEMINARY. 





“Members of the graduating class: As you pass out from these 
walls, you bear with you the solemn injunctions given you by this 
sage and seer, whom I doubt not your professors have taught you to 
love. He makes his plea with you in the name of all the great hero- 
ines, from Florence Nightingale down to the last knight of a noble re- 
form, Frances Willard. He asks you to remember that all wisdom is 
@ trust for the sake of ignorance, that all wealth is a trust for the sake 
of poverty, that all strength is a trust for the sake of weakness; that you 
are to bear the burdens of your fellows because you are Scholars, that 
you are to serve the poor because you are Christians, that you are to 
open up springs of happiness in the desert because you have followed 
Jesus Christ your Master, that you are to organize your little band of 
celestial pilgrims and keep your column pointed toward God’s celes- 
tialcity. That you may build some booth for those smitten with life’s 
fierce heat; that you may dig some spring for thirsty lips; that you 
may build for many some bower of beauty; that all your paths may 
be prosperity and all your ways peace — this is the wish of those who 
care for and love you. May (God’s rici grace teach you that the 
echolar is the favorite child of heaven and earth! May you help to 
usher in that good day when every child in this land, through your 
wise instruction in school room or library or home, shall be a patriot, 
a scholar and a Christian! May yon remember that the doing that 
makes commerce is born of the thinking that makes scholars! ”’ 


This is Lasell’s intent and attempt, — to help 
young women to take this view of life. The details 
of its thought and mathods may be found in its 
illustrated circular.; 





LIKE RUSKIN’S WOMEN 


In his ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies,” Raskin set forth an ideal of 
womanhood which bas remained the despair of educators. 
responsive, and 
In general no individ- 
ual or institution can hope to achieve this standard, but 
there is at Auburndale, in Massachusetts, a shrine where the 


Happy, healthy, helpful women, modest, 
sympathetic — that is Ruekin’s ideal. 


ideal shines. 

Lasell aims at training happy, healthy, helpful 
women. Happy women its girls can hardly help be- 
coming, for Laseli has the very breath of happiness, 
and three years of being happy makes tbe habit per- 
manent. 

Ite girls are healthy, too. “I can always tella 
Lasell girl when I see her,”’ once said a clever Bos- 
ton society woman, “‘ by her graceful waik, good 
color, alert bearing, and charm of manner.” Of 
course Lasell girls are healthy; they live in a cheery, 
breezy plece, near tennis-courts and basket: ball 
standards, and with the beautiful Charles River 
close at hand, stretching splendid canoe- courses 
between its bistoric banks. 

The girls of Lasell grow into helpful women; 
for the spirit of deft- handed service and prudent 
direction of household matters lives in the Hall and 
makes part of the deliberate course of training. 

After all, perhaps the highest test of helpful- 
ness comes in sympathetic understanding. Here 
we are reminded of the wise distinction Ruskin 
made between the intellectual training men should 
have end that which women should have. Men, he 
said, should bs trained for mastery of principles 
and details; women for less exact but more re- 





Following is what a father wrote to his daughter after 
her return to school from the Ohristmas vacation at home. 
It is unsolicited testimony as to Lasell’s success in some sec- 
ondary but important lines: 


“In your walking and sitting so much more erect; in 
your general health; in your conversation; in your way of 
meeting people; and in innumerable ways, I could see the 
benefit you are receiving from your training and associa- 

















eponsive understanding. That is the conception Lasell has 
held in mind. It has tried to fit girls for helpful, compan- 
fonable lives; to make them not primarily philologists nor 
biologists, mathematicians nor classicists, but responsive, 
alert-minded women, to brighten and sweeten lives and 
homes. 

Under such conditions students do not merely learn, 
they absorb knowledge; it does not reach their memories 
alone, but their imaginations, and reacts in charecter. 


tions at Lisell. 


All this you must know is very gratifying 
to me.”’ 


Regular expense for school year, $500 For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning ZIOoN’s HERALD), 


©. O. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Piaces sre now being taken for the year beginning Sep- 
tember, 1899. 





